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From where | sit 
the new Fords great 
A brand-new Six 
and the tamed V8 


— } 


But thats not all 
as you can see. 


Fords out Front “2c 
with two great Those 'King size" brakes 


stop ona dime! 
Theyre smooth as silk, 


engines / dull like ‘em tine! 


Yes, Fords Out Front 
in beauty, too! 

Inside and out— 

its the car tor you! 
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to the For w sta 5 ’ ymbia Netw tions Wednesday evenings 


Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


10,000 Foster Children 


May 20 marked the birthday of a 
great American—Stephen Girard. 

The name may be unfamiliar to 
many people, but to thousands of men 
and boys he was the most wonderful 
foster father anyone could hope for. 
He was not born in America, yet he 
proved to be one of our most loyal 
patriots. He came to this country 
penniless, yet he died the nation’s rich- 
est citizen. While he lived, he was 
looked upon as a tight-fisted, selfish 
man, yet his death revealed his long, 
careful planning for what has proved 
to be one of the most unusual and effec- 
tive philanthropies of all time. 


Stephen Girard was born in Bor- 
deaux, France, May 20. 1750, and came 
to this country in 1776. He worked 
hard, saved his money and engaged in 
the banking and shipping business, with 


a fleet of vessels operating from Phila-~ 


delphia and New Orleans, He was re- 
* puted to be thrifty to the point of 
miserliness. But those who derided him 
for his apparent stinginess were to learn 
that he was steadfastly saving his 
money so that he could give to poor 
boys of future decades the opportuni- 
ties that fate had denied him. 

Many were the stories told of 
Stephen Girard’s hardness. One day a 
man applied for work. Pointing to a 
huge pile of coal, Girard ordered it 
moved a short distance. When the man 
had laboriously shoveled the coal to the 
designated spot, he asked if there was 
anything else he could do, Girard said: 
“Very well, shovel the coal back where 
it was.”” The man refused. He did not 
know that his benefactor had disliked 
offering him charity and had taken that 
means to help him. To this day the 
phrase “Stephen Girard work” is used 
to describe a useless or unnecessary 
task. 


Stephen Girard was maligned 
as a hard-hearted man, yet in Phila- 
delphia’s Yellow Fever epidemics of 
1793 and 1797, when most of those who 
could fled the city, Girard risked death 
daily by traveling among the stricken, 
administering to their needs and help- 
ing to dispose of the bodies of those 
who had succumbed. 

Stephen Girard was thought of as 
a man with no love for anything but 
his closely held dollars, yet in the War 
of 1812 he offered his entire fortune to 
the Government to help defray the 
Staggering war costs. 

Stephen Girard was criticized as a 
self-centered man, yet he left his en- 
tire fortune of $6 million to found 
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Philadelphia Inquirer 


GIRARD'S BOYS. Their foster father was 
not as stingy as he seemed to be. 


Girard college, to provide educational 
and other opportunities for poor father- 
less boys. The institution celebrates 
its rooth anniversary next year, and in 
the 99 years since its founding, thou- 
sands of orphaned boys have enjoyed 
the fruits of Stephen Girard’s thought- 
fulness and generosity. Careful man- 
agement through the years has in- 
creased the original legacy until today 
it exceeds $80 million and supports an 
institution housing more than 1,7 
boys, 

Girard college in Philadelphia 
stands today a truly magnificent monu- 
ment to a truly magnificent man. There 
is nothing else quite like it in all the 
world. More than a score of ornate 
marble buildings grace its 42 acres and 
cater to the spiritual, social, cultural 
and educational needs of its students. 
Boys are admitted between the ages of 
6 and 1o, and the average length of 
stay is nine years. And no student 
pays one penny for food, shelter, 
clothing or education from the day he 
enters until he leaves. 


* * & 


It is unfortunate that Stephen 
Girard did not appreciate the impor- 
tance of being better understood, so 
that he could have enjoyed while living 
the homage that has been his since he 
died and his will revealed the great- 
ness of his heart. For he was a great 
man, a great American, and a great 
humanitarian. 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


PENINZONI 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH [ 


Sound your ’Z” when 
you drive in for the 
genuine. Sold coast- 
to-coast by better 
dealers at this sign. 





Member Pena Grade Crude Ot) Ass'n, Permit No. 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 





an extra margin of safety 


ee =a 








CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


“FINGER-NAIL 
(F-N) TEST?” 





Try it? Scratch your head. If you find signs 
of dryness, loose ugly dandruff, you need 
Wildroot Cream-Oil hair tonic. Grooms 
hair ...relieves dryness... removes loose 
dandruff! Contains soothing Lanolin, an oil 
resembling the natural oil of your skin. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A Little Wildroot Cream-Oil does a lot for 
your hair. Keeps your hair well groomed all 
day long. Leaves no trace of that greasy, 
plastered down look. Makes your hair look 
and feel good. / 








NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LAN! 7) 
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SHANE WELL BEFORE Using 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR. TONIC 





Again and again the 
choice of men who 
put good grooming 
first—that’s Wildroot 
Cream-Oil. No won- 
der 4 out of 5 new 
users from coast to 
coast said they pre- 
ferred it toany other 
hair tonic they had 
used before. Ask for 
it at your barber or 
drug counter. 
IMPORTANT: Smart women use Wildroot 
Cream-Oil for quick grooming and for re- 
lieving dryness. Wildroot Cream-Oil is ex- 
cellent for training children’s hair! 








MON. aLconoric 
Comrares 
LANOLIN => 
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GROOMS THE HAIR 
RELIEVES DRYNESS 


TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 
tures of Sam Spade” Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Trio Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Helicopters: Readers of your May 21 
helicopter story may be interested to know 
that even as your magazine went on sale 
the CAA exempted the rotor driven craft 
from many of the conventional aircraft 
rules that you described as hampering heli- 
copter use. We are now engaged in a 
study of other rules that will allow the 
helicopter to perform the many tasks for 
which it is uniquely fitted. In this study 
we hope that Main Street will join us in 
making these regulations uniform and con- 
sistent throughout the country. 

Ben Stern, Assistant Administrator 

for Aviation Information, Civil 

Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


e « « What’s this about a helicopter 
“rudder”? I’ve never seen one. 
Frederick C. Elrood, 
Temple City, Cal. 
[PATHFINDER seems to have oversimpli- 
fied that point. The rudder’s function is actu- 
ally performed by the small “twist” or torque- 
compensating propeller on the rear of the 
fuselage.—Ed.] 


Lacrosse: I was quite indignant to 
find that Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
was not mentioned in your May 7 “May- 
hem with Sticks.” Since the organization 
of lacrosse here in 1945, Rensselaer has 
played and beaten such colleges as Prince- 
ton, Army, Dartmouth, Hobart and Syra- 
cuse—all of which you mentioned. In ad- 
dition our team holds victories over other 
large schools . . . and has been beaten but 
four times. Thus far this year we have a 
record of five straight wins against no 
defeats... 

Richard" Focke, Troy, N.Y. 

[ Congratulations.—Ed. ] 


Ripple: Are “bell-bottom trousers” 
the only uniform that can be made to fit 





CUT DOWN. Bobby socks and Goldilocks. 





the children? Here is a picture of my 
daughter, Dian Lee. My uniform wasn’t 
too hard to cut down! 

Mrs. Vera Lust Davis, Columbus, Ohio 

Railroads: PRATHFINDER’s statement 
that “The nation’s railroads will wage an 
all-out fight for a revival of Government 
subsidies, pointing out that total revenues 
have dropped more than 37% since the 
war’s end” is wholly in error. 

There are no Government subsidies 
to railroads to “revive,” and no movement 
on the part of the railroad industry to se- 
cure anything of the sort. 

The position of the railroads, in so 
far as Government subsidies are con- 
cerned, is that every form of transporta- 
tion should be treated alike, and that all 
should stand on an equal footing. The 
railroads do not propose that this equality 
be secured by giving Government sub- 
sidies to railroads, but rather -by putting 
all forms of transportation on a truly self- 
supporting and genuinely tax-paying basis, 
as the railroads are. 

The Federal Government, contrary to 
misapprehension in some quarters, has 
never given money to railroads. Such loans 
as were made were, or will be, repaid sub- 
stantially in full, together with a hand- 
some profit in interest, while the land 
grants to a few pioneer railroads were paid 
for many times over through reduced rates 
on Government freight and passenger 
traffic. 

Robert S. Henry, assistant to the 

president, Association of American 

Railroads, Washington, D.C. 


Unhealthy Attitude: I have just 
read “Fruit Fright” (Apr. 23). It started 
off, “Fruit growers will probably call it 
treason,” and I fully agree. There is noth- 
ing in the article to justify .. . all the talk 
about experimental work with peach skins 
in research work on polio. 

People do not eat peach skins; noth- 
ing has been found to justify an article 
that might scare some people from eating 
one of the finest and most beneficial 
fruits produced .. . 

I happen to be manager of the largest 
peach cooperative marketing association 
in the country and this is the most ridicu- 
lous thing that has come to my attention 
in the 24 years I have been associated 
with the industry. 

Troy H. Cribb, South Carolina 
Peach Growers Association, 
¢ Spartanburg, S.C. 

[PATHFINDER (1) carefully quoted polio- 
researcher Dr. J. A. Toomey: “There is no 
evidence that any fruit taken naturally will 
initiate disease”; (2) cannot agree with Read- 
er Cribb that any possible approach to the 
polio problem should be neglected but (3) 
hopes his favorite fruit will get a clean verdict 
of “innocent” when the research is completed. 
—Ed.] 


Silver Dollar Bounces: The citizens 
of Kalispell, Mont., resent your little item 
in People and Places (Apr. 23) as follows: 
“Rev. James Schofield arrived in town to 
establish a church, found Sunday school 
classes already being conducted in the 
anteroom of the Silver Dollar Saloon.” 


PATHFINDER 





The Silver Dollar Saloon is 21 miles 
from Kalispell in the boom town, Martin 
City. This boom town is near the site of 
the proposed Hungry Horse Dam, a Gov- 
ernment project. Kalispell has a number 
of fine churches that any city would be 
glad to claim for its own. 

E. A. Flottman, Kalispell, Mont. 





Guest 


ONE OF MANY. Kalispel!, Mont., is proud 
of its stately churches. 


¢ » * Kalispell is a long established 
town ... with no less than 15 well estab- 
lished churches. 
Mrs. Raymond Austin, 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 


e ¢ e Was this a “50 years ago” news 
item? I hope you receive a barrage of 
letters .. . Why does the East always try 
to give the impression that the West is still 
wild and wooly? 

Jessie R. Little, Bonner, Mont. 

[Pathfinder’s apologies for its “wild and 
wooly” disregard of the Silver Dollar’s true 
location.—Ed.] 


Calvin Too: In your religion story 
“Madam Minister,” May 7, you point out 
that Scripture sets no precedent for 
women in the clergy. You might be inter- 
ested to know about another historical ob- 
jection: The great theologian John Calvin 
was definitely opposed to women in the 
church. He said women couldn’t be in the 
clergy without “the barbarous confusion 
of the whole of Christianity.” 

Felton Beidercamp, Hagerstown, Md. . 


Pigeon Emigration? Referring to 
your “In Memory of a Bird” (Apr. 23), I 
disagree with the generally accepted theory 
of the passing of the passenger pigeon. 

Early one warm morning (in North- 
ern Illinois about 1885) as I started for 
the barn I noticed the sky was almost ob- 
scured by pigeons. My surprise was not 
so great until I went out after breakfast 
and found that the numbers were not di- 
minished. At noon there was no cessation 
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Dependable 





AMERICA'S FAVORITE 


The Champion 100-Mile-an-Hour Club, the “world’s 
most exclusive club,” is composed of those race 
drivers who have driven the full 500 miles in the 
Indianapolis Race, at an average speed of 100 
m.p-.h., without relief. Of all the race drivers who 
have competed in this international speed classic, 
only 35 have achieved the distinction of becoming 
members and are entitled to wear the club 
emblem. 32 of these 35 qualified for member- 
ship using dependable Champion Spark ania 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUG 





MEMBERSHIP LIST 


Emil Andres + Billy Arnold + Geo. Bor- 
ringer* + Cliff Bergere + Bob Corey® 
Geo. Connor + Bill Cummings* + Lovis 
Durant + Dave Evans + Fred Frame 
Chet Gardner* + Raiph Hepburn + Ted 
Horn + Jimmy Jackson © “Doc” Mac- 
Kenzie* « Rex Mays * lov Meyer 
Zeke Meyer + Chet Miller « Lou Moore 
Kelly Petillo * Roy Pixley* + Floyd 
Roberts* + Geo. Robson*® «+ Wilbur 
Shaw + Russell Snowberger .* Jimmy 
Snyder* + Babe Stapp « “Stubby” 
Stubblefield* + Joe Thorne «+ Lowis 
Tomei « Gigi Villoresi « Frank Wearne 
“Howdy” Wilcox* 

*Deceased 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL. . . 


Harry Wismer’s 


fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Age No Obstacle Says 
Successful Student 

“Since taking your Course, I am 
making contrjbutions almost 
weekly. One of the first to be 
accepted was published in the 
Michigan Conservation Maga- 
zine. Age is not a barrier. If 
you have the least desire and 
some initiative, you can learn 
to write the easy N.ILA. way. 
NOW is the time to ‘cash in’ on 
a writing career.”—Mrs. D. T. 
Owen, R.R. No. 6, 1929 Or- 
chard Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Why Can’t 
You Write 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


O many people with the ‘“‘germ’’ of writing 

in them simply can't get started. They suf- 
fer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barri- 
ers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial 
writing is done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.”” Not 
only do these thousands of men and women pro- 
duce most of the fiction published, but countless 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, trav- 
el, local, club and church activities, sports, social 
matters, gardening, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every 
week thousands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 
go out to writers whose latent ability was per- 
haps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy 
desk editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy 
“cub’"’ goes through the course of practical criti- 
cism—a training that turns out more successful 
authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the 
very same kind of actual assignments given daily 
to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by 
doing, not by studying the individual styles of 
model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed construc- 
tively by practical writers. Gradually they help 
to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing 
soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, 
as you gain the “professional” touch that gets 
your material accepted by editors. Above all, 
you can see constant progress week by week, as 
your faults are corrected and your writing ability 
grows. 





Have You Natural 
Ability? 

Our unique Writing Aptitude 
Test will reveal whether or not 

natural talent for 
It will analyze your 
observation, your 
imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You will enjoy taking 
this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the 
coupon below today. Newspa- 
per Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


VETERANS 


THIS 
COURSE 


you have 
writing. 
powers of 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 





Newspaper Institute of 
. America, One Park Avenue, } 
New York 16, N. Y. , 
Send me, without cost or obligation, f 
your free Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- , 


mation about writing for profit as promised in 
Pathfinder, June 4, 1 


M 
Mrs , H 
Miss 

| 


Address 
( ) Check here if you are eligible under the,G. I. i 
Bill of Rights. 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman y 
will call on you.) 60-L-597 
Pe oe ee ee se a a se se a se 


Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America 
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. all afternoon it continued, as far East 
or West as I could see. To say that mil- 
lions of passenger pigeons were in flight 
that day would be to beggar the truth. 
Not long after that I commenced to 
hear complaints about the scarcity of 
these birds. Of one thing I am firmly 
convinced. Those birds by some unex- 
plainable instinct, or the lack of it, flew 
out over the sea and became exhausted, 
or landed on some other continent. Any 
probability of the latter occurrence has 
never been reported. I would be glad to 
hear from any one who noted this phe- 
nomenon, 


D. M. Cushman, Belvidere, Jil. 


What, No Left? Inthe Apr. 23 issue 
under Bypaths there appears this state- 
ment: “The American Eagle could fly 
better without a Left Wing.” 

Surely you couldn’t be serious about 
this? And yet I cannot help suspecting it 
is intended as a castigation of liberalism, 
an increasingly prevalent practice as our 
press exploits the current hysteria over 
communism, 


C. W. Vandenbergh, Cortland, N.Y. 


That Open Door: You say America 
wants to open its doors to “400,000 new 
Americans” (Apr. 9). How about open- 
ing a few doors to the old Americans? 

We have been advised by our doctor 
to move to a warmer state as the climate 
here does not agree with our daughter’s 
health. Chambers of Commerce, employ- 
ment agencies in other states say the hous- 
ing and employment situation is critical 
. .. can’t promise us anything . ,. Where 
is there plenty of room for 400,000 new 
Americans when we can’t find room for 
us? It’s about time we were putting the 
Good Neighbor Policy into effect over the 
backyard fence instead of across oceans. 

Mrs. Andrew Craw, Three Lakes, Wis. 


e ee You say “homeless Europe’s 
refugees look to America.” I certainly am 
sorry for those unfortunate people, but 
right here I should like to ask what I be- 
lieve to be a most timely and important 
question: To whom shall our homeless 


Americans look? 
E. B. Tyler, Newport, Ver. 


Processed Corn Cobs: In a recent 
issue you state: “The shortage of floor- 
ing materials may bé relieved by a new 
sawdust-asbestos composition.” 

Processed corn cobs or cob meal 
would be much better to use than sawdust. 
For trees take years to grow, while there 
are some 18 to 20 million tons of cobs 
produced every year. One pound of cob 
meal will almost instantly take up two 
pounds of water. Cob meal is much 
sharper, would do a much better job than 
sawdust-asbestos. The cost of processed 
cobs runs about the same as sawdust, 

H. Roy Mosnot, Belle Plaine, Jowa, 


Lingvo Universala — Esperanto: 
Why spend time and effort trying to re- 
form the spelling of the English language, 
when there is Esperanto, a non-national 
language, now in use by thousands of peo- 


story of beauty to you! 
xue Ov Aan co. 





GET SHAVES THAT 
LAST=- closer, 
‘smoother 





You'd never go back if a barber shaved you without 
stropping his razor. Why expect a blade, even new, 
to be really sharp without stropping . . . a distinct 
hand operation, but easy for you to do. 12 seconds 
a day takes the pull out of shaving, and keeps blade 
tuned up so it lasts 10 times as long. Thousands say 
the Twinplex Stropper pays for itself over and over. 
For double-edge Gillette type blades. Ask for it where 
blades are sold. Twinplex Manufacturing Co., 1804 
Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill, 


STROPPER 








Write for FREE BEAUTY SUGGESTIONS 


We .will send you a delightful story about 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream. It is not only a 
freckle bleach, but also a beautifying cream. 
It makes skin look lighter—feel softer, 


smoother. Over 30 million jars have been pur- 
chased by enthusiastic users! Only 50c at all 
drug and cosmetic Use according 
counters. A postal card (0 directions 









brings this amazing 


Aurora, Ill. 





S9BF 
Stillmans FRECKLE 


aunt Of Stfune o> 

Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 

Keeps others off 
for Days. 


Guaranteed by = 
‘Good —— 


# OCFECTIVE C8 
ras Adventist oo 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE, 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS. 






TRAVEL sizs*: 
NAUSEA. 


on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 
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RADIO WITH 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


AIRCOOLED 
DIESEL POWERED 


Literature containing complete 
information is available. Just mail 
a post card today. 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., INC. 
56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


Sheppards he Died 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 
saw logs to length. Can be 
cauipped to foil leraest eH 
Trees. as ciute ollie’ or = 

belt work. Fully gunrentesd. Td 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 664 Brush Ave., Ottawa. Kansas 
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| Europe, 


ple scattered throughout the world? It is 
spelled exactly as pronounced, has no silent 
letters, no double letters, and each letter 
has only one unchanging sound. It does 
not replace any national language, is 
easily learned. 

Jen eksemplon (for example): 

La inteligenta persono lernasla inter- 
lingvon Esperanto rapide kaj facile. Es- 
peranto estas la moderna, kultura lingvo 
por la internacia mondo—meritas vian 
konsideron. 

C. H. McKinney, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Business Unions? There are numer- 


ous bills being ‘offered to control labor | 


unions. But on the side of “business” what 


| do we have? Associations. And you can 
| just 


spell that u-n-i-o-n-s. They’re the 
same things. If we’re going to control 
“labor” leaders let’s also control the 
“business” leaders who play politics with 
the laborers of this country as stakes. 
Robert S. Rigg, Decota, W. Va. 


Help Wanted: The misery in the 
Ruhr area (of Germany) is very great. 
We, that is the E.C. (“Entschiedenes 
Cristentum” or: Militant Christians) want 
to start some action to help, here in 
Muelheim-Ruhr. 

But we cannot help unless we our- 
selves receive some aid from other coun- 
tries. Would it be possible for you to send 
us, even if in smallest quantities, food, 
clothing, and shoes? Everything is needed 
here. No matter how old the clothing is, 
we can still use it, and would be extremely 
grateful forit... 

Gerhard Dikomey, (22a) Muelheim- 
Ruhr, Wilhelminenstr. Nordr- 
hein-W estfalen, Germany. 

{Packages under 11 lbs. may be sent to 
individuals abroad, but are in danger of be- 
ing stolen. A $10 check made out to CARE 
(Co-operative for American Remittances to 
50 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 


a7. 


#j*s 


| will purchase food, clothing or blankets ac- 


| Place”) 


| rupt . 


cording to the sender’s specifications. CARE 
guarantees delivery to the individual you 
designate.—Ed.] 


Underground Factories: Although 
this is a belated acknowledgment, just to- 
day I saw your article (“No Hiding 
in your Feb. 26 issue on my 
Ordnance piece on underground factories. 
May I congratulate you on a fine report- 
ing job. 

Brig. Gen. Robert W. Johnson, 
Princeton, N.J. 


International Loans: Do you think 
we ought to give away our money and re- 
sources to the world? How about our huge 
national debt? What would happen to our 
democratic institutions here if we should 
have to repudiate the debt? The very con- 
ditions we cry so much about in other 
countries we may find here if we go bank- 


| tions can do. 


Edward Colligan, Harrison, NJ. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 


| on subjects of current interest are cor- 


dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 





. . Let us see what the United Na- | 





IT HAPPENS IN 








Within two seconds after hitting the starting 
line, a racing speedboat can roar through the 
water at 140 m. p. h. 


And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take genuine Bayer 
Aspirin, it’s ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





Thanks to three important manufac- 
turing steps...instead of only one... 
Bayer Aspirin actually is ready to go to 
work within ¢wo seconds, to bring you 
amazingly fast relief from ordinary 
headache. To prove this, just drop a 
Bayer tablet in a glass. of water and 
“clock” its disintegrating speed! 

And remember—besides this start- 
ling 2-second speed, Bayer Aspirin also 
offers you reliability. No other pain re- 
liever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people— without ill 
effect. So when you buy, ask for some- 
thing you can take with confidence. 

Ask for genuine 














Even a millionaire can’t have more per- 
fect toilet bowl sanitation than you. Sani- 
Flush gives you complete cleanliness and 
odorless freshness by its thorough, disin- 
fecting chemical action. Cleans away 
stains and film where germs lurk ... is 
quick, easy, sanitary. There’s no work. 
Just sprinkle Sani-Flush. 


Safe with septic tank systems. Effec- 
tive in hard or soft water. Sold every- 
where. Two convenient 
sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 
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TWICE Faceted by” “ 
A WEEK ‘Good Housekeeping 
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HOW WELL 


oo vou- HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home ? 












ONE-CASE @ ONE-CORD 


HEARING AID 


Brings to your ear, clearly, increased volume 
of sounds. Slender, light. 

Only one case. Serviced in 1 = 
minute. 7 big advantages. “can Nes 
Up to 75% saving on “A” y 
Than a Pen batteries. Send for full facts. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, 

American Medical Ass'n. 


plain 
envelope 


FREE 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. wrire today 





2013A E. 4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


‘MORE OF EVERYTHING 


More milk, more total butterfat, more true Vitamin A 








per unit of tat give Holsteins top place. Also, they have 
greater feed capacity, allowing consump- 

tion of large amounts of 

home-grown roug. CB... 

And their calves are “born 

to live,"’ weighing more, to 

bring higher pricesfor veal, 

or to grow into stronger 

herd replacements. More 

of everything! 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 7 
OF AMERICA © Brattleboro, Vermont ¢ Box 1064 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and “Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 
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International 


SERMON. Grocer-mayor favors a mark-up. 


| wish I could cut prices, but our 
profits are so small it is just not possible. 
—Roger T. Sermon, grocer and mayor of 
Independence, Mo., President Truman’s 
home town. 


We hold all the blue chips in the 
international poker game. We can. call 
Russia’s bluff at any time we choose— 
Dr. Malcolm J. Proudfoot, American au- 
thority on geopolitics, Northwestern uni- 
versity. 


Now on this tipping business: The 
minimum per person in a restaurant with 
a tablecloth is 25¢—10¢ where there is 
no tablecloth.—Emily Post. 


Yes, it is true I own 264 four-leaf 
clovers, but I am by no means rich yet. 
—Mrs. O. W. Reinke, Farmer City, Ill. 


| do not believe any man or woman 
has any place on any school board who is 
always prying into the personal affairs of 
respectable teachers.—Dr. D. J. Rose, 
president, National Council of State 
School Boards Association. 


Beneath the beautiful words of Amer- 
ican brotherhood, we continue to find so- 
cial injustice, misery and oppression.— 
Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, former Mexican 
foreign minister. 


| just didn't want to walk away from 
her in the middle of a sentence, and she 
just didn’t know how to punctuate. So 
I was stuck there for 15 minutes. Mavbe 
our schools are to blame.—Nelson Eddy, 
popular singer. 


A depression can create more Com- 
munists overnight than political witch 
hunters could track down in a month of 


Sundays.—Sen,. Glen H. Taylor, (D.- 
Idaho). 
The State Department's foreign 


broadcasts have brought big results at 








TUFOR 


CONCENTRATED 


WEED KILLER 





MORE LAWN * onniines 
AT LESS COST 


Tufor is a highly concentrated form of 
the well-known, selective weed killer — 
2,4-D. The high concentration makes 
Tufor more economical—4 ounces make 
16 gallons of spray sufficient to treat 
3,250 square feet of lawn for only $1.00. 
Before you buy a weed killer compare 
this dosage rate and price. 
Use Tufor to rid your lawn of dandelions, 
lantains and other unsightly broad- 
foabed weeds. It kills poison ivy and 
sumac, too. 
Tufor comes in two convenient forms. 
TUFOR TABS (in tablet form) 
15 tablets treat 1,500 aq. ft. 
75 tablets treat 7,500 sq. ft. 
TUFOR LIQUID 


4 oz. treats 3,250 sq. ft. 
1 pt. treats 13,111 sq. ft. 2.00 
1 qt. treats 26,000 sq. ft. 3.50 


Write for the new helpful booklet. 
** Pest Control for the Home Gardener” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1230V Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 


With False — 


DENTAL 
CUSHIONS 


@ Relieves sore spots on tender 
gums due to ill-fitting dentures. 
@Helps keep dental plate from 
raising and clicking. 

@ Helps prevent seeds from lodg- 
ing under plate. 

@ Helps plate fit snugger. 

@ Helps you wear and become ac- 
customed to new plates. 

@ Enables you to eat meat, toma- 
toes, pears, celery. 


$ .50 
2.00 


$1.00 


Is not a powder, 
will not stick to plote. 

ASK FOR UPPER OR LOWER IN ORDERING 
“SEND 50c FOR 10 LOWERS 
SEND 50c FOR 8 UPPERS 
(No Stamps Please) 

MINIMUM ORDER OF EITHER KIND 50c 


is not a paste, 


EZO PRODUCTS CO. 


BOX NO. 9306, DEPT. V26 
PHILA. 39, PA. 


Red Mites 


Toxites: ned ies 


Soray roosts —~t ee bepetin «pisces, Kills 
red mites, bed ‘bugs, fleas, 
cockroaches, sates end et pests. Use 








KILLS | 


- garden spray Treatment oat ot ts f 
oanan eer months. ‘Also kitts oi nite. zat sibe $—Spray 
contro mis er ir losed onse eral 
to u times a dey. Ask your p Be an or WRITE. 
coccidiosis. TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


§ Money Makers!!! Green Cata- 

? Ae sees 2500 Bargains, Auto- 

Cabins, Stores. Ranches, Coast 

to Coast. Mailed FREE. TELL us what you want. 
Where? Price? Terms? Save time & money thru our 


47-year-old service. Write. 


STROUT REALTY 


255 4th Avenue 20 West 9th St. 453 S. Sor 
New York 10, N.Y. Kansas City6,Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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small cost. There is no reason why we 
should be shame-faced about trying to sell 
our idea of freedom to the rest of the 
world.—Robert E. Sherwood, playwright. 


After people have exhausted them- 
selves in dispute, they then recognize the 
necessity. for compromise. — Premier 
Stalin. 


We cannot be dependent on capita- 
listic countries. We hope to increase our 
mining production 272%, and our oil pro- 


duction from 1,000 tons to 450,000 tons 
annually.—Marshal Tito, Yugoslavia. 


So there is a slump in patronage of 
cocktail bars? Well, that’s fine! People 
are a lot better off buying shirts.—Mrs. 
D. Leigh Colvin, president, WCTU. 


| believe public servants must take 
the position that they are personally un- 
important; that they exist to help their 
fellow citizens and that they are political 
expendables.—Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr. (R.-Mass.). 


A man who is in the penitentiary for 
life has more security than any one else. 


—Sen. Joseph H. Ball, (R.-Minn.) 


As to baseball in Mexico, it would 
be very useful if better relations in that 
field should develop between Mexico and 
the United States.— Miguel Aleman, Pres- 
ident of Mexico. 


There are so many Federal records 
created by so many dozens of different 
agencies and they are scattered in so 
many hundreds of cities and in so many 
thousands of buildings that no-one knows 
exactly how many of them there are.—Dr. 
Solon J. Buck, Archivist of the U.S. 


In the name of Jesus Christ, who 
was never in a hurry, we pray, O God, 
that Thou wilt slow us down. With all 
eternity before us, let us take time to 
live.—Rev. Peter Marshall, Senate chap- 
lain, in recent prayer. 
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PREACHER, Dr. Marshall asks a slow-down. 
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SO MANY THOUSANDS SAY: 
(‘4 % 





Ask your experienced fishin’ friends 
what outboard motor they recommend 
for sweetest performance, easiest han- 
dling and all around dependability. 
Such a big percentage of America’s 
fishermen own Johnsons that we are 
sure of the answer you will get. Expert 
fishermen know outboards from ex- 
perience. And there is no substitute 
for experience! 

FREE HANDY CHART: Complete specifi- 
cations on fuil line of Johnson Sea-Horses. 
Write ...See your Johnson dealer about 


delivery. Look for his name under “Out- 
board Motors” in your phone book. 
JOHNSON MOTORS 


2700 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 
Johnson Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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DESTROYS insects 


and Plant Diseases 


Take no chances. You KNOW what 
this old-reliable, all-purpose insecti- 
cide-fungicide DOES! 

Simply dust or spray on flower and vege- 
table plants. Neither sucking nor chewing 
insects can live; nor mildew, rust and 
blight survive in its presence. Economical, 
too! Sifter-top Ib. can only 40¢. All hard- 
ware, seed, drug stores. Free “Garden 
Enemies” chart. Send for this valuable 
a today. Hammond Paint & Chemical 

, 1116-6 Ferry Street, Beacon, N.Y. 


"Standard Since 1875"’ 











YOU PAY 
LESS FOR 


HOT 


WATER 
with the 


GILLEN 
prone 


Oil BURNING 
WATER HEATER 


Sold only through 
Your local plumber. 


LL GILLEN 00. iccncc. 


Sore tone is different! 


THE AMERICAN FLURESIT CO. ”” 


FAMOUS FOR DEPENDoability 


SEA 


JOHNSON sors: 


BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 





For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain, 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, ex- 
posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe 
such symptoms. 

Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient 
ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface blood 
to superficial pain area. 


Nothing else “just like 
* Quick, satisfying results must be yours or 


money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 
Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 


For WET, LEAKY WALLS 



















Use the right waterproofer for the right job! 
QUICK-SET stops lerge running water 
leaks in masonry—in 5 minutes’ FLURE 
SEAL waterproofs and decorates cinder 
block and other open-grained masonry 
TRICOSEAL waterprools and decorates 
dense block, stucco, concrete! 

Original Klee Formule products. Time- 
tested—effective at least 5 years. Simple to 
apply —do it yourself! At paint, hdwe. and 
bidg. supply dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write direct 
“== Include dealer's name 


FREE! : Send for 48 pose 
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YES—tThis is a Coal Mine Town! 


“ te: ta hee GCP re 
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IF YOU DROVE through this clean, neat little community, 
you might never think it was a coal mine town. For the comfort 
and convenience of these modern homes contradict things 
you've heard about how coal miners live. 

Not every “coal town,” of course, can boast homes like these. 
But they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, in increas- 
ing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, sanitation, 
recreation, and other aspects of community living. 


Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
Bituminous Coal miners own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords. The remaining one-third live in company- 
owned houses—at rentals below those ordinarily available to 


workers in other industries. 





Home-ownership among coal miners is increasing —due in 
no small measure to encouragement and financial aid from mine 
owners who realize that a man becomes s a better worker and a 
better citizen as he develops pride in “a home of his own.’ 





MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 


come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal ‘mined 
underground is mechanically cut, More than 
50% is mechanically loaded. Only about 
5% is mined by pick and shovel! As a 
result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines 
are the most productive in the world, pay 
the best wages, and are being operated 
with greater safety than ever before. Be- 
tween 1924 and 1946, fatalities per million 
tons declined. 62%. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 


Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Union Pacific Railway 


The Cover. This, the principal 
temple of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, is the 
spiritual center of Utah’s centennial. 
The great building, in a t1o-acre 
square in Salt Lake City, is made 
of granite (hauled to town by oxen), 
took 40 years to erect. For the 
story of Utah’s yesterday and to- 
day, see “Utah—The Mormon Con- 
quest,” starting on page 32. 
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Coming. In 1847 ether anes- 
thesia had been in use a year—but 
family doctors still often diagnosed 
appendicitis as “inflammation of the 
bowels” and surgeons operated in 
beards but no masks. The forma- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation that year marked an epoch. 
In a four-page feature next issue 
PATHFINDER will look at the changes 
apparent 100 years later, while 
AMA celebrates its birthday in At- 
lantic City. 
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Quiz. How much does Congress 
spend to run its own affairs? 
(See Look Homeward, p. 19.) 

Where can you buy a model village 
—cheap? 

(See Passamaquoddy, p. 21.) 

How long has the Secret Service 
been guarding U.S. Presidents? 

“(See Protecting, p. 22.) 

Is the diaper shortage nearly over? 
(See End in Sight, p. 39.) 
What’s the best way to clean grease 
from metal pots and pans? 

(See Cleaner Than Soap, p. 41.) 

What is a penicillin cigaret? 

(See Where There’s Smoke, p. 
42.) 

Are stern-wheel “packets” still run- 
ning on the Mississippi? 
(See Steamboats, p. 51.) 

Who is radio’s new “boy wonder”? 
(See Markle of CBS, p. 52.) 

Will movie companies increase or 
cut production in 1947? 

(See They'll All Be Colossal, 
. 56.) 

Will an American lead the Eastern 
Orthodox churches? 

(See A Star in the East, p. 43.) 
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U.S. ROYAL MASTER 


With its famous all natural rubber de-skidded tread and its record-breaking anti-skid mileage 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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FIRST DOMESTIC EFFECT OF THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE will appear in prices. Foreign 


need for American goods will act to hold consumer goods prices up 
here. Chances are that food and textiles will be affected most. 


OC 


Truman will sign the tax reduction bill, but he will issue a statement 
laying full responsibility for the tax cuts on the GOP. 


vote by saying that the overwhelming majority in both houses prac-— 
tically assured its passage over his veto. 


eee 


an extensive publicity campaign to tell the Germans just how much 
America is trying to do to feed then. 

JOHN L. LEWIS WILL GET NOWHERE trying to convince southern operators to bargain 
with him on an industry-wide basis, despite all his wheedling. The 
operators know they have Lewis over a barrel with new labor legisla- 
tion practically assured. 

A STRQNG GOP FACTION headed by Maine's Sen. Brewster will stage an all-out 
fight for Government funds to bolster civilian aviation. Major air- 
lines and plane manufacturers will be asked to submit estimates of how 
much they need to keep their heads above water. 





CN ee Oe 


Workers into their unions. Both labor groups feel that the indepen- 
dent phone union is so weakened by its recent dismal failure to beat 
A. T. & T. that it must join an international or die. 


ried about the swing of leftist groups away from Truman. The breach 
in the party is feared by many to be far deeper than the widely pub- 
licized breach in GOP ranks. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION and other top veterans’ groups may soon drive to oust Gen. 
Bradley as Veterans Administrator. The Legion favors Maj. Gen. Lewis 
Hershey, former Selective Service chief, as his successor. Bradley, 
however, can count on strong Congressional support since most legisla- 
tors like his intra-department economy drives. 


growing feud between the Soviets and Finns. Real reason behind the 
sorry relations is the strong shift of Finn voters away from the Com- 
munist party to the new Popular Democratic party. 


THE FINAL DESIGN OF U.N.'S PERMANENT HOME will soon be submitted to the U.N. 
for approval. The plans call for two skyscrapers, eight other build- 
ings and 17 acres of landscaping; will cost between $100 million and 


$125 million. 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT will soon try to end discrimination against Federal pri- 
soners, allowing them to shorten prison terms by meritorious behavior. 
The Department also hopes to free prisoners who volunteer for disease 
research or other hazardous acts. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATION COMMISSION will try relaying television broadcasts from 
city to city. Present broadcasters serve only small areas, are ham-— 
strung by technical difficulties. If the scheme succeeds, great sav- 
ings can be made in program costs. 


CHAIRMAN JESSE WOLCOTT OF THE HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE will start a searching 
probe of all U.S. lending agencies. Scheduled for questioning besides 
the RFC are: the Federal Reserve System, the Export-Import Bank, and 


the Commodity Credit Corp. 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S NEW PLANE, which will replace the Sacred Cow, will be 


painted to resemble a huge blue eagle with a yellow beak. The plane, 
a new DC-6, will be ready for use in a month. 
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Gold Against Red 


"Truman Doctrine" dollars seek first to 
restore Greek and modernize Turk 
army, in move against communism 


Gigantic shadows cast across Europe 
and the rest of the world by fears of com- 
munism have forced upon America a new 
and dominant role in world politics. 

As decisively as this nation entered 
and fought the last global war, it has com- 
mitted itself to another conflict—democ- 
racy against communism. 

Never did the words “arsenal of de- 
mocracy” have greater meaning. Until the 
day misery, hunger and want vanish; until 
men, now weakened and _ disillusioned, 
cannot be lured by the empty promises of 
totalitarianism, the cause of universal 
freedom may depend on America’s re- 
sources. This nation, aided by Britain and 
other “free” strongholds, contend with 
war’s offs, ring—bitterness, wrecked indus- 
try, ‘vorthless money—in which commu- 
nism thrives and flowers. 

Choose your Color. To what nations 
this bulletless battle against the causes 
of another war will extend is not now 
known. Though Greece and Turkey, where 
immediate Communist threats are strong- 
est, will benefit first by American aid, 
Western Europe will be the focal point in 
the clash of political faiths. 

Two years after war’s end, Germany, 
France, England and Italy are near bank- 
ruptcy. Here strong Communist parties 
are ready to capitalize on the desperate 
plight of the people. 

The other side of the world is also 
at low ebb. Japan—economic hub to Asia 
as Germany is to Europe—will be stifled 
as long as the occupation government 
exists. This Gen. MacArthur admits: 

Pinched between occupation zones 


and harassed by two political doctrines, 


Korea is a prisoner of peace. Hopes are 
slim that its salvation will emerge from 
U.S.-Soviet talks now in progress. And 
in China, where even the rice crops failed, 
conditions worsen daily. 

A little more than two months ago 
Harry Truman defined the challenge made 
by a strife-ridden world. He asked Con- 
gress for a $400 million loan to Greece and 
Turkey—the first line of defense in East- 
ern Europe and the Near East against 
communism, 

Last month the House, by a vote of 
287 to 107, and the Senate, by a vote of 
67 to 23, gave life to the Truman Doc- 
trine. And last week a joint House and 
Senate committee extended that Doctrine 
by voting an additional $350 million to be 
spent on relief in war-devastated coun- 
tries. 

Outlook. Today, as America begins 
its new role, cautious men at home raise 
intelligent questions: Are the needs too 
great for even the wealthiest nation to fill? 
How are American goods, services and 
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money to be used? What will be the final 
cost ? 

For answers they can look only to the 
nations where the Doctrine will fiyst be 
put into effect. 


1—Greece 


Even before President Truman, visit- 
ing his ailing mother in Grandview, Mo.., 
signed the Greece-Turkey loan, work was 
under way on its spending. Greece is in 
line for $350 million, including $50 mil- 
lion from the general European relief 
grant. 

With $200 million of this, needy will 
get food, clothes, homes, doctors, hospi- 
tals. In longer range, farmers will get 
machinery, fertilizers, irrigation. Rebuilt 
roads and railroads will revive commerce. 

A U.S. mission of nearly 200 engi- 
neers, economists, physicians and public 
affairs experts, headed by an administra- 
tor, will direct spending. Their job is to 
see that a dollar slated for a plow buys a 
plow; that a blueprint for a road becomes 
concrete. 

The remaining $150 million will buy 
tanks, guns and ammunition which the 
Greek government needs to stave off Mos- 
cow-led rebels in the North. 

A military mission—about 30 men— 
will train the Greek army and navy in 
tactics, in strategy and in use of these 
weapons. Trained Greek officers will teach 
others. 

In short, the U.S. economic and mili- 
tary missions must develop a sound pro- 
gram of political, economic and military 
strength. For America does not propose 
to send good dollars after bad. The Greek 
economy must be brought into balance, so 
that she can take her place among the 
nations of the world. 





Justus, Minneapolis Star 


The Hard Fact 








11—Turkey 


Unlike its program for Greece, U.S. 
will not enter Turkey’s economic life. 
Turkey’s $100 million loan will be spent 
on military supplies—some new and some 
transferred from U.S. depots in Europe. 

Economically and politically sound, 
Turkey, a nation of 19 million people, 
bears the crushing burden of preparedness 
against an attack by Russia. This burden 
will continue until Russia stops demand- 
ing the right to fortify the Dardanelles 
Straits linking the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea. 

Except for this, Turkey would be 
prosperous. Her foreign trade, closely 
linked with Britain’s, has been mainly on 
a barter basis, 

When the threat of Communism 
diminishes, Turkey hopes to put its trade 
on a cash basis. To do this she will try 
to borrow $250 million either from the 
Export-Import Bank or the World Bank, 
70% of whose funds are U.S.-contributed. 

Congress approved the $100 million 
loan to Turkey, in the face of her state- 
ment that “direction” from U.S. would be 
interpreted as interference in her internal 
affairs. Unless she spends the money wise- 
ly, Turkey will have little luck when she 
asks loans for economic development. 


111—Western Europe 


While all Europe is hungry today, 
France, Germany, Britain and Italy are 
especially hard hit. Strikes, floods, and the 
failure to export sufficient goods have 
sickened the British lion. With one third 
of her $3.75 billion U.S. loan already 
spent, Britain is a year ahead of spending 
schedule. 

Last fortnight the food shortage in 
Germany reached the crisis stage. No- 
where in B.itain- or U.S.-occupied regions 
did Germans get the 1,500-calorie food 
ration held to be the bare subsistence min- 
imum. Strikes and disorders moved Eng- 
lish and American commanders to threat- 
en to use troops to break up black market 
food-hoarding. Though Germany has re- 
ceived 3 million of the 14 million tons of 
wheat shipped abroad this year, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Anderson said America 
must send an additional 1.2 million tons 
of food in the next two and a half months 
to avert famine. 

More for France. Shortly after 
France was granted its $250 million World 
Bank loan, it announced this was only a 
stop-gap; another loan would be needed to 
provide coal, food and other supplies be- 
fore the end of the year. 

This is part of the grim picture con- 
fronting Americans. Until Europe’s fall 
harvests the U.S. must feed the hungry— 
or let Russia reap the harvest later. In 
less than one year we have pledged close 
to a billion dollars in aid. Before balance 
in Europe is restored, this nation may be 
called upon to spend another $5 billion. 

If world-wide democracy can be guar- 
anteed; if men can be freed from the 
threat of another war or coercion in peace, 
then the Truman Doctrine is cheap at $5 
billion. 
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International 


SHOWMANSHIP. Taber exhibited State Department art, while Acheson's talk helped Benton calm irritated Congressmen. (SEE: Voice Trouble) 


Voice Trouble 


As an advertising executive with a 
Midas touch, William Burnett Benton 
could always find a sponsor for Gang 
Busters or Showboat. But as Assistant 
State Secretary his Congressional spon- 
sors shy away from his Voice of America 
program, 

Benton’s troubles came to a head last 
fortnight when John Taber's House Ap- 
propriations Committee turned down a 
$31.4 million request for continuing his 
information projects overseas. Ostensibly 
the axe fell because Congress never au- 
thorized this work. Actually, it had been 
poised for months because of increasing 
irritations. Paintings sent abroad—like 
the ugly Circus Lady—gave a distorted 
picture of the U.S. What’s more, Voice 
broadcasts had criticized Sen. Taft, praised 
Henry Wallace. Benton’s whole organiza- 
tion, according to Rep. Karl Stefan (R.- 
Neb.), is a nest of “alien-minded radicals 

distributing to the world their ex- 
tremist propaganda.” 

Support. In the face of outspoken 
criticism, Benton intensified his selling 
campaign on Capitol Hill. Boldly he re- 
corded for possible Voice of America use 
Taber’s “more harm than good” blast. 

State Secretary Marshall, Under Sec- 
retary Acheson, Commerce Secretary Har- 
riman—traipsed to the Hill to plead Ben- 
ton’s case. From Ambassador to Russia 
W. Bedell Smith came encouraging word: 
By 1950 the Russians will have 7.5 million 
radios capable of picking up Voice broad- 
casts. 

Congressional sentiment began to 
sway. Rep. Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.), spon- 
sor of the authorization bill, predicted it 
would sail out of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee in a “matter of days.” 

Turnover. Along with Benton, other 
State Department changes loom. Assistant 
Secretary Spruille Braden—long under fire 
for his stay-tough-with-Argentina policy 
—had “no comment” on recent resigna- 
tion reports. Capable Under Secretary 
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Dean Acheson yields his post to former 
Assistant War Secretary Robert Lovett 
July 1. 

For Acheson, Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
had kind words: “I think if I called him 
at 10 in the morning and asked him to de- 
liver the Washington Monument to my 
office by noon, he would . . . treat this 
as a proper request and deliver it.” 


Who'll Find the Reds? 


Many Congressmen asked the same 
question: How loyal are the loyalty in- 
vestigators? 

When President Truman ordered the 
Civil Service Commission to screen “ism”’ 
followers from the ranks of two million 
Federal workers, Congressional grumblings 
arose. The grumblings turned to roars 
last fortnight when Truman asked $24.9 
million to start the program. 


International 


CHARGED: "Red." State Department's Marzani 
now on trial. (SEE: Reds) 


“The Civil Service Commission has 
never before tried to hunt out radicals,” 
complained Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.- 
Mich.), “I’d rather see the FBI do the 
job.” To support this complaint, Rep. 
Edward Rees (R.-Kan.) aired a major 
gripe: The Commission wouldn’t show 
Congress FBI loyalty reports on Govern- 
ment workers. 

Amid statements that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is “political from hell to 
breakfast,” sentiment in the House Ap- 
propriations Committee was expected to 
lump the Commission’s $16.2 million 
share on top of the FBI’s $8.7 million. 
G-Man chief J. Edgar Hoover—outspoken 
foe of communism—might get full con- 
trol of loyalty snooping—although he 
doesn’t really -want it. 


Victory for the Outlands 


Southern and Western dreams of be- 
coming full partners in the Union eco- 
nomically and industrially moved a little 
closer toward reality. 

Climaxing an organized, 10-year fight 
waged by two great subdivisions of the 
nation, the Supreme Court upheld an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission order 
aimed at nationwide equality on railroad 
freight rates for manufactured goods. 
Pending a complete, scientific overhaul of 
rate schedules, the Commission ordered 
rates raised 10% in the Northeast, and 
lowered 10% in the South and West (east 
of the Rockies). 

Competitive disadvantages of old 
rate schedules had effectively confined 
manufacturing to the North and East, 
and limited the South and West to sup- 
plying raw materials, 

Discrimination. It cost only 7% 
more, for example, to ship raw cottonseed 
oil from the South to the Northeast than 
the same distance between two points in 
the East. But when the oil was manufac- 
tured into margarine, it cost 35% more. 
The same was substantially true of some 
20,000 manufactured articles handled un- 
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der the so-called “class rates” affected by 
the order. 

Southern and Western leaders said 
the decision would mean immediate in- 
dustrial expansion in those areas, but it 
was only a partial victory. Articles mov- 
ing under class rates account for only 
about 4% of total rail traffic. 

The Court’s decision, said former 
Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia, still leaves 


the South at “a 20% disadvantage.” 


America Needs Ships 


Angry waters of neglect are slowly 
undermining the once solid piers which 
held aloft America’s heroic “bridge of 
ships.” 

Gone is the sharp clatter of ship- 
wrights’ hammers that rattled the nation’s 
shipyards from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Port Humbolt on Lake Michigan, sending 
down the ways in five short years 6,000 
merchant vessels—the mightiest armada 
this, or any other, nation ever sailed. 

Death's Touch. Today 68 of those 80 
yards are silent, their moorings rotting in 
idleness, their tools growing rusty. Where 
once 2 million Americans built a powerful 
weapon for global war—a $13 billion fleet 
—this year 130,000 will lay the keels of 
only 62 ships, 14 of which will sail under 
foreign flags. 

And as the pall of death spreads over 
an enfeebled industry its gloom reaches 
out to the ships and the men who sail 
them. To win the peace, to deliver some 
$16 billion of American goods and serv- 
ices to a war-impoverished world and to 
bolster national security, U.S. must now 
depend on 3,160 aging ships, Of these 
1,742 are in docks, berthed for the lack of 
men to sail them. For with war’s end the 
U.S. Maritime Service, like the armed 
forces, lost all but regular men. 

This sorry condition stems partly 
from the last war and partly from the 
doldrums of U.S, shipping during the 
between-wars period. For 15 years after 
World War I, the American merchant 
marine steadily declined. By 1935 U.S. 
ranked fourth among the six leading mari- 
time nations in tonnage afloat. 


FRANCE SWEDEN 


To correct this—and to prepare for 
possible war—Congress passed in 1936 the 
Merchant Marine Act, calling for 50 new 
vessels a year. Despite this, when cargo 
vessels first foundered off Hawaii’s Dia- 
mond Head in December 1941, U.S. pas- 
senger and freight ocean-going ships to- 
taled only 1,379. 

The miracle of mass-producing 6,000 
ships during World War II was costly. 
Few of them can meet peacetime de- 
mands, Many of the 3,160 left cannot sail 
in all waters, nor carry all types of cargo. 
Under the Ships Sales Act of 1946, the 
Government will sell 950 to foreign na- 
tions by Dec. 31. By then 2,000 will have 
been retired to the reserve fleet. 

Down to one. Passenger ships scarce- 
ly rate mention. On the all-important 
North Atlantic run, U.S, has one first 
class vessel, the America. Building are 
only 19 ships, with a total capacity of 
1,666 passengers. 

In the face of this steady drop in 
shipping strength, competing nations— 
Russia, Britain, Norway and Sweden— 
are sparing no effort to build strong fleets. 
While America’s tonnage has dropped 
more than 50% to 29 million tons, Russia 
has upped hers 64% to 2.3 million tons. 
Lloyd’s Register in London reports that 
of the 996 ships being built in the world 
today more than half will come out of 
Britain’s and Ireland’s yards, 

Double costs. Coupled with the im- 
pending shortage of usable ships are the 
problems of operating those that can be 
used, Domestic owners, after long and 
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bitter fights with maritime unions, now 
pay American seamen $265 a month, 
twice the wage paid by any foreign com- 
petitor. The price U.S. shippers pay for 
fuel in competitive markets is double what 
foreign ship lines pay government-con- 
trolled suppliers. 

It is for these reasons that American 
ship operators and builders insist they 
must be subsidized, And this is why Pres- 
ident Truman’s special commission study- 
ing U.S. shipping needs is expected to 
recommend that the Government spend 
$40 million a year helping the industry. 

World peace depends largely upon 
the help U.S. can give other nations, As 
an instrument of international relations, 
the American flag, flying from the main- 
mast of vessels loaded to the gunwales 
with the output of U.S. industry and agri- 
culture, will be as powerful as it was dur- 
ing the war. 


Southern Justice 


When 31 white men went on trial at 
Greenville, S.C., for the mob murder of 
Willie Earle, 24-year-old Negro, it offered 
the supreme test of a state’s ability to 
deal with the crime of lynching. 

Unprecedented in U.S, history, the 
mass trial was brought about by Gov. 
Strom Thurmond, who ordered arrests 
after local officials had done nothing. Of 
the defendants, 26 admitted they partici- 
pated, 

They stood accused of planned, sadis- 
tic murder, They gathered in Greenville, 
went to the Pickens County jail 12 miles 
away, took Earle from jail, stabbed him, 
then shot him to death, 

Hands Off. The outcome of the 
local trial may make or break the South’s 
old position: “Keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out; states will take care of lynch- 
ing.” + 

It was this argument that lay behind 
the filibusters of Southern Senators which 
have killed Federal anti-lynching legisla- 
tion every time it has come up. But if the 
defendants go free (or escape with token 
sentences), chances are that anti-lynch 
laws will be passed. 


Pathfinder Chart 


TWO YEARS AFTER. America's bridge of ships buckles under post-war neglect, indifference to future defense. (SEE: America Needs Ships) 
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COMPROMISE. Behind the scenes talks by Senators Smith, Ball, Taft and Ives aim to produce @ veto-proof labor bill. (SEE: Labor's New Low) 


Political Breezes 


Politicians had to dig deep to find a 
“trend” from the results of a rash of 
springtime elections. 

Probably the most puzzled over re- 
sults is Indiana, a Republican stronghold, 
where incumbent Republican mayors fell 
right and left. State politicians blamed 
government costs and increased taxes. 
GOP leaders said it was a “storm warn- 
ing” for the November general election. 

Hague Slipping? In New Jersey, 
Hoboken’s Democratic Mayor Bernard 
M. McFeely was swamped by Fusion can- 
didate John J. Grogan. In sister city 
Bayonne, however, the Hague backed slate 
emerged victorious. 

While Maryland got set for a state- 
wide recount in last year’s Senatorial elec- 
tion (Democrat Herbert R. O’Conor won 
over Republican John Markey of Fred- 
erick by less than 2,000 votes), Baltimore 
Democrats elected Congressman Thomas 
D’Alesandro as their new Democratic 
mayor. 

In Texas and Georgia, the pot boiled, 
but with no significant results. Democratic 
ex-Rep. Maury Maverick drew 15,572 
votes in the San Antonio mayoralty pri- 
mary. A Georgia state convention in- 
dorsed Harry Truman for renomination 
and adopted a resolution that might bar 
Herman Talmadge, ousted governor, from 
being a Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor next year. 


J. Barleycorn Defendant 


An impressive array of men and 
women of distinction are of the opinion 
that a highball firmly grasped in the right 
hand is not a mark of success, nor a cache 
of beer in the icebox essential to happy 
family life. 

Churchmen, legislators, and individ- 
uals representing only themselves joined 
with professional drys in urging Congress 
to approve a bill by Sen. Capper (R.- 
Kans.) outlawing interstate transmission 
of all liquor advertising. 
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The 81-year-old dry-Kansas Senator, 
recognized Senate spokesman for dry 
forces, has offered his bill in each of the 
last eight Congresses. This is its first 
hearing. 

Opponents to the Capper bill mar- 
shalled these arguments: 

ee It was an attempt to restore na- 
tional prohibition “by the back door.” 

ee It would cause unemployment. 

ee It was an attack on the “free 
press,” and might even be stretched to 
cover hair tonic and cough syrup ads, 

Doesn't Mother Stagger? Best ar- 
gument in favor of the bill—and one ap- 
pealing to intelligence—objected to liquor 
ads “investing the use of alcohol with 
prestige and desirability. No stagger— 
not even a swagger.” As another horrible 
example, they cited an advertisement de- 
picting Whistler’s Mother gazing raptly, 
and apparently thirstily, at a bottle of 
beer. 

The Capper bill probably won’t make 
much headway in Congress, but there is 
hope that the hearing may suggest to ad- 
vertising writers that the usually easy- 
going American people will swallow just 
so much guff. 


THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Income Payments to 


Individuals in the U.S. 

March 1946 Today 
Millions of Dollars 
WN so ees. 8,360 9,272 
Dividends & interest... 1,386 1,472 
Small business, rents.. 2,402 2,969 
Public relief ... “i! 94 122 

Other ae 


Total 13,199 
* 
The Government received 
last month 


The Government spent 
last month $4,020,976,400 


The Goverment owes... . .$257,550,227,502 


$2,635,704,279 





Labor’s New Law 


The Wagner Act—for 13 years 
labor’s Magna Charta—was about ready 
for the grave. Only President Truman 
could save it from burial. 

In the old burgundy-carpeted Senate 
Military Affairs Committee room, five 
Senators and five Representatives whipped 
into shape the law to replace it. 

It was certain that President Truman 
would get the bans on_ jurisdictional 
strikes and secondary boycotts he had 
asked for in his Jan. 6 message to Con- 
gress, But if the compromise bill followed 
the Taft bill—as many predicted—Con- 
gress would add much more. The closed 
shop and the involuntary checkoff were 
practically doomed. Also sure to be writ- 
ten into the new law were free speech for 
employers, a new mediation agency to re- 
place the National Labor Relations Board, 
and a ban on Communist union officers. 

On the Horns. If Truman signs the 
bill, he will alienate his left-wing stal- 
warts, possibly lose labor’s support. If he 
vetoes it, he will get full blame for Con- 
gress’ failure to write a labor law this 
session—unless GOP leaders muster 
enough votes to over-ride him before ad- 
journment, Eyeing the 68-24 Senate labor 
bill vote and a whopping 308-107 vote in 
the House, labor-curbing Rep, Fred Hart- 
ley (R.-N.J.) says he’s sure of the two- 
thirds majority needed to over-ride. 

Surrender, or else. Many Congress- 
men hope that the conferees will not 
hurry the compromise bill, figuring that a 
possible coal strike on July 1 would force 
the President’s hand. UMW chief John L. 
Lewis has yielded on his demand for in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, but he refuses to 
budge from his demands that the Govern- 
ment-granted welfare fund payments to 
the union must continue when the mines 
return to private owners July 1. Although 
his miners are tired of fishing trips after 
go payless days of strikes since last spring, 
the Lewis pride is now at stake. This time 
that pride may guarantee stringent labor 
laws. 
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Harris & Ewing 


OBJECTOR. A curmudgeon demonstrates his 
opinions. (SEE: Ickes Feuds On) 


Ickes Feuds On 


Curmudgeon Harold Ickes’ hates are 
deep and abiding. But he saves the deep- 
est and darkest for ex-Congressman Jed 
Johnson, Oklahoma Democrat with whom 
he has had a bitter, running political feud 
for 14 years, 

While Ickes was Secretary of the In- 
terior, Johnson was chairman of the In- 
terior Appropriations subcommittee. John- 
son didn’t like the way Ickes ran his De- 
partment, and Ickes perpetually com- 
plained that Johnson used the chairman- 
ship to browbeat him. Their feud simmered 
down last year after Johnson was defeated 
for renomination and Ickes had left the 
Cabinet. 

But it flared with new venom when 
the Senate began hearings on Johnson’s 
recent nomination to be a judge of the 
U.S. Customs Court, a job he was offered, 
and turned down, two years ago. 

1 Done It. In typical Ickesian prose, 
the ex-secretary rocked the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee when he testified: 

e@ @ He (Ickes) personally persuaded 
President Roosevelt to nominate Johnson 
for the judgeship in 1945 to get him out 
of Congress and put him “where he’d do 
the least harm.” Johnson “lacks the qual- 
ities a Federal judge should possess.” 

Desoribing his unhappy relations with 
Johnson, Ickes charged that Johnson used 
“improper methods” to put three relatives 
and a former Oklahoma Congressman, 
James V. McClintic, on the payroll. 


Frank Collector. McClintic denied © 


it. He said Congress had passed a special 
law creating his job as special assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The law 
called for a man to study proposed legisla- 
tion affecting the Department. But Ickes’ 
secretary had put him to work—at $4,600 
a year—collecting Congressional franked 
envelopes for Ickes’ personal collection. 
When Sen. Revercomb (R.-W.Va.) 
complained that ability to irk a public offi- 


cial was a “most unusual” qualification for 
appointing a Federal judge, Ickes dourly 
conceded: 

“Maybe I shouldn’t have done it.” 


FDR’s “Private” Papers 


If Sen. Owen Brewster wanted to 
wear the diamond-studded sword King Ibn 
Saud of Arabia gave to the late President 
Roosevelt, he could probably borrow it. 

But when he asked to examine FDR’s 
papers about an Arabian oil deal, he ran 
into obstacles. 

In March the New Hampshire Re- 
publican had stumbled on a potential scan- 
dal of Teapot Dome proportions, Former 
Arabian-American Oil Co, executive James 
A. Moffett gave him a hot tip: The British 
got Arabian oil during the war at 40¢ a 
barrel, while Roosevelt refused the price, 
later paid $1.05. To help its probe, Brew- 
ster’s War Investigating Committee sought 
to comb FDR papers at the Hyde Park 
Memorial library. 

From the outset, Brewster got little 
help from Harry Truman. First, in a mo- 





international 
STYMIED. Brewster found oil breeds excuses. 
(SEE: FDR's "Private" Papers) 


ment of haste the President vetoed a bill 
giving his old political crony, former Sen. 
Burton K,. Wheeler, a job as committee in- 
vestigator. Brewster pulled the President 
out of that hole by submitting another bill, 
omitting some minor technicalities to 
which Attorney General Clark had ob- 
jected, but giving Wheeler the job. 

Find Pro Two. In return, Truman 
refused to pressure the executors to open 
FDR’s files, except to ask them to supply 
“relevant material.” At this committee 
members threw up their hands. “Relevant 
material” was too vague, might easily ex- 
clude relevant facts. 

But the executors of Roosevelt’s es- 
tate balked even at this: There was to be 
no prying until the Dutchess County 
(N.Y.) Surrogates Court ruled whether 
the papers belong to the Government or to 
the former President’s 14 grandchildren. 

Finally, a half-truce developed: Exec- 
utors and committee investigators together 
may go through papers related to the 
probe, but must stay clear of others. 





United We Squabble 


On direct orders from their Comman- 
der in Chief, the Army and Navy have 
agreed to agree on the idea of merger, but 
they still aren’t happy about it. 

Every day, new evidences of dissatis- 
faction creep out. Unhappiest of all is the 
Marine Corps, which wants a binding law 
to keep the new “Secretary of National 
Defense” from “reorganizing” the nation’s 
oldest fighting force out of existence, 

In spite of serious doubts on the need 
for unification, the Senate drove toward 
action before adjournment, 

Oddly enough, most of the complaints 
about the whole scheme have come from 
the Navy, which won the lion’s share of 
concessions in the enforced “compromise.” 

Vanishing Leathernecks. Gen. A. A. 
Vandegrift, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, argued the loosely-worded bill 
would strip the Marines of everything but 
their name and reduce the Corps to “im- 
potence.” 

Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, retired 
wartime Chief of Naval Operations, an 
anti-merger man from the beginning, ob- 
jected particularly to a single Secretary of 
National Defense. King is fighting for a 
National Security Council which would 
have supreme command of the nation’s 
armed forces, 

King's Men. In line with King’s pro- 
posal was a-substitute bill advanced by 
Sen. Robertson (R.-Wyo.), setting up a 
National Defense Council headed by a 
coordinator instead of a single super- 
secretary. 

If Robertson’s substitute is not’ ac- 
cepted, he says he will offer piecemeal 
amendments to the Administration bill to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

Finally, critics of the Administration 
plan fear the results of the merger more 
than they do the administrative problems. 
They foresee a serious violation of Amer- 
ican traditions in the preponderance of 
military spokesmen on the Administration 
bill’s advisory council which would be set 
up to “advise the President with respect to 
the integration of foreign and military 
policies,” 





KING. The Navy's wartime chief fears one 
man rule. (SEE: United We Squabble) 
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NO COMPLAINTS. Bachelor Kunkel's feminine fans accept a luncheon bid; leader Betty Wood 


250 Miles for Lunch 


When bachelor John C, Kunkel was 
running for Congress the first time in 
Dauphin County, Pa., back in 1938, he 
got some effective help in a stiff fight 
from the Dauphin County Council of Re- 
publican Women. 

In gratitude, the successful candidate 
invited members of the Council to go to 
Washington and “have lunch with me 
sometime.” 

Growing Guest List. The next year, 
75 accepted the invitation. The idea be- 
gan to grow. The following year there 
were 160. The next, 250. Then the war 
suspended the happy custom, But this 
year it was resumed—in a big way. 

Council leaders began organizing 
early. They negotiated with the railroad, 
which cooperated by assigning two repre- 
sentatives to take care of the party. The 
whole trip, including sightseeing buses in 
Washington, was arranged for, and tickets 
sold on a pro rata basis for the one-day, 
125-mile trip. There were nearly 1,000 
buyers. 

And in Washington, a beaming, happy 
Kunkel, still a bachelor, picked up the 
lunch check ($2,000) at the swanky Hotel 
Statler. 


Look Homeward, Congress 


Rising prices, playing no favorites, 
have now closed in on Congress, Putting 
the nation’s laws on the statute books 
costs more than double what it did before 
the war, 

Bigger staffs, higher salaries and more 
thorough legislative research and investi- 
gation will boost Congressional expenses 
to more than $50 million for the next 
fiscal year. During 1935-39 the cost aver- 
aged about $22 million a year. 

House employes alone—2,230 of 
them—cost about $750,000 a month. Be- 
fore the war there were fewer than 2,000, 
drawing some $400,000 a month. This 
doesn’t include the Senators’ and Repre- 
sentatives’ $2,500 salary rise under the 
Reorganization Act. (Representatives get 
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an additional $2,500 for administrative 
expenses. ) 

Caretaker's Daughter. Even the 
Budget Bureau, whose job it is to pare 
costs, today spends at the rate of $3.5 
million a year, 10 times the amount it 
required before the war, 

Running the White House before the 
war came under the “chicken feed” items 
—approximately $160,000 a year. But 
now Truman finds it hard to get by for 
less than half a million. 

Next door, at the State Department, 
the diplomats used to get by on about 
$14 million a year. Today they require 
$114 million. 

Nor is the judiciary any longer a 
piker item. Its cost has jumped from 
$9 million to $19 million annually. 

It’s the same story all the way down 
the line, in every department, bureau 
and agency—all find themselves up 
against costs two to 10 times what they 
were before the war. 


Middle English (U.S.) 


“Suh, you all talk like you come from 
the Midwest, You all.” 

In time, though, according to North- 
western university’s language expert John 
Webster Spargo, the Southerner will talk 
like the Midwesterner. So will Maine po- 
tato growers and everyone else in the U.S. 

Reason is, says Spargo, the area be- 
tween the mountain ranges is the most 
densely populated, making it chiefly ac- 
countable for the widening influence of 
midwestern speech, 

Traveling Accents. “People from 
this area go in great numbers to other 
sections,” he says, “either to live, do busi- 
ness or take a vacation. And when they 
do, instead of adopting the regional ac- 
cents of the places they visit, they impose 
their own type of speech.” 

Though Spargo regrets this, neither 
England nor the U.S. apparently wants a 
uniformly understood language as other 
countries do. Spargo claims it’s possible to 
speak Homeric Greek on the streets of 
Athens today and be understood. But 


greets their hero. (SEE: 250 Miles for Lunch) 
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King Alfred’s English spoken in London 
today would reach deaf ears. 

Spargo insists the change in English 
language habits does not mean that there 
are no standards. 

Our standard, he says, is what the 
majority of informed persons prefer, and 
that seems to be the way they do it in 
the Midwest. 


Sharp Angels 


Secession—ugly, unmourned casualty 
in the War Between the States—has 
arisen anew in California in a bitter inter- 
city fight among Los Angeles, San Pedro 
and Wilmington. 

Annexed 25 years ago by big, sprawl- 
ing LA, the two little harbor cities have 
threatened for the last seven years to cut 
loose and strike out for themselves. Con- 
sistently, the suburban cities have main- 
tained they were wooed and won by the 
big city’s promises. 

But most of these have turned out to 
be empty words or sweet nothings, Most 
painful of these is the apparently forgot- 
ten pledge of a big chunk of cash for 
harbor improvements. 

Goodbye. Until recently San Pe- 
dro’s and Wilmington’s complaints caused 
hardly a ripple in LA, But last fortnight 
Vincent Thomas, San Pedro’s state as- 
semblyman, put teeth in the secession 
threats in the form of a bill he slipped 
into the California hoppers. 

Fish or Cut Bait. LA laughed. But 
laughs changed to frowns when the bill 
missed passage by only one vote. Now 
Thomas says he will redraft the measure 
so it will affect only Los Angeles suburbs. 
This would bolster chances of passage 
since there is intense rivalry between LA 
and other California citizens, 

But far more damaging than the ill 
will is the possibility that LA’s double 
dealing may cost the little cities their 
$100 million fishing industry. Already, it’s 
said, a healthy part of it has moved over 
to Long Béach, another LA suburb, which 
used to be nothing but a Los Angeles 
sideshow. 
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Address: Indiana Prison 


Clyde Lamb didn’t discover his tal- 
ent until it was almost too late. He was 
a convict, serving a 25-year prison term. 
Now he gets more for a single Saturday 
Evening Post cartoon than he got in the 
three youthful holdups which sent him off 
to jail, 

At 34, Lamb is rated tops-in a 
“racket” where there is no such thing as 
an average cartoonist, You either sell, or 
you don’t. 

Big Time in the Big House. In 1943 
Lamb entered Indiana State Prison’s art 
class. At the instructor’s insistence he sent 
sketches to the Post, but they came back. 
He made his first sale ($2) to a comic 
magazine. 

For three years rejection slips out- 
numbered acceptance checks, But, encour- 
aged by The Hobo News, Lamb kept 
grinding out cartoons until his income in 
1946 was close to $100 a month. Late last 
year he finally made the “big time’’—the 
Post accepted and printed one of his comic 
drawings. 

And, in 1947, Lamb made $180 in 
January, $360 in February, $580 in March 
and $550 in April. His four drawings in 
the Apr. 19 Post set a modern record. 
(Seven cartoons by one artist is the all- 
time peak.) 

Besides drawing, Lamb 
own gags, thus saving the 25% 
top-ranking cartoonists must 
regular gag-men. 

Cartoonist Lamb still owes Tennessee 
41 months for a holdup there after he 
pays his prison debt to Indiana, But he 
has found a way to make an honest living 
and he’s happy in it. 

“People have a misconception about 
prison,” he says. ““They think a prison is 
full of surly, gloomy men who talk out of 
the sides of their mouths, That’s not true. 
We laugh and smile and play jokes on 
each other, too.” 


writes his 
fees most 
pay their 


Censored 


Ever since Admiral Byrd brought his 
expedition back from Antarctica, the na- 
tion’s press has been wailing about “need- 
less censorship.” 

If the charges are true, this censor- 
ship probably saved the writing neck of 
a Midwest newspaper reporter on the re- 
cent junket to Little America, 

Bored stiff from the long, lonely trip, 
the story goes, he took to the bottle one 
night. Then later, thoroughly in his cups, 
he sought companionship on deck. The 
only person who’d talk to him was a 
chaplain, a Catholic priest. 

In the midst of his harangue the re- 
porter blurted: “You know, Father, when 
you get back to the States you ought to 
claim the whole of Antarctica for the 
Pope.” 

The priest, trying to be agreeable, 
promised he would do just that, if the 
reporter would go to his room and try to 
sleep it off, : 

The reporter agreed. But back in his 
room, the journalistic urge reasserted it- 


self. He had a scoop, Feverishly he beat 
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International 


PRISON PLUTOCRAT. A drawing pen for a 
gun. (SEE: Indiana Prison) 


out a dispatch on how the priest, once he 

set foot on U.S. shores again, would 

claim all of Antarctica in the Pope’s name. 
Censorship killed the item. 


Troubles—on Paper 


Freedom of the press was getting a 
tough workout in Valley City, N.D. (pop. 
5,917), last week. 

Sharp-tongued Don Matchan, editor 
of The Valley City Times-Record, was up 
to his type cases in controversy. His razor- 
edged editorials had gotten under the 
skins of local businessmen, They had 
formed a committee of 40 to buy or freeze 
Matchan out of Valley City. 

Matchan came to the little city on 
U.S. Highway 10 in 1943 with a lot of 
ideas and little cash. Businessmen were 


impressed. Ten of them put up $5,000 
to help him 


apiece with The Times- 


International 
NORRIS. He named Congress’ Conferees. 
(SEE: Behind Closed Doors) 








Record. A hard worker and a good mixer, 
Matchan turned The Times-Record into 
a lively paper with good coverage of Val- 
ley City and the world outside Barnes 
County. Circulation rose from 2,000 to 
3,800, 

But Matchan’s outspoken editorials 
grew too strong for Valley City business- 
men. He blasted away at the Barnes 
County Republicans, plugged the New 
Deal, fought labor’s battles (though Val- 
ley City has only three small unions), 
boosted farmers’ cooperatives, was the 
only editor in North Dakota to campaign 
for a Missouri Valley TVA. 

Fight or Quit. The blowup came on 
Matchan’s stand against the Truman Doc- 
trine. He hewed to the Henry Wallace 
line that the U.S. would invite war with 
Russia by aiding Greece and Turkey. 
Valley City businessmen figured that was 
enough of Matchan. They decided (1) to 
buy his paper or (2) organize another, 
which, with their advertising, would steal 
the play from The Times-Record. 

Matchan fought back with his only 
weapon—his paper. On page 1 he ran a 
box inviting readers to join the fight by 
voting for one of these two propositions: 

1) “I do not agree with all you 
write, but I feel you have the right to 
express yourself freely.” 

2) “I believe your paper is hurting 
Valley City and that you should dispose 
of it to some one with a different slant 
on major issues; that in event you de- 
cline to sell it, another daily paper should 
be started.” 

Paper for Sale. At week’s end the 
box score showed Matchan ahead, 534 to 
109. But he apparently figured his num- 
ber was up in Valley City. In Editor and 
Publisher and Publisher’s Auxiliary, news- 
paper trade journals, he advertised The 
Times-Record for sale, with this warning 
to prospective purchasers: “Publisher re- 
tiring because of disagreement with busi- 
ness community on editorial policy.” 


Behind Closed Doors 


The Third House of Congress is be- 
ginning to function. 

“Must” legislation—labor, budget, 
taxes—is emerging gradually from the 
parallel assembly lines at each end of 
the Capitol. But the job is not done until 
House and Senate agree, not only on sub- 
stance, but on precisely identical lan- 
guage, even to the last comma, 

To reach agreement, the two houses 
appoint conference committees, which the 
late Sen. George Norris called the “third 
house.” 

These committees, usually made up 
of the three, five or seven senior mem- 
bers of the standing committees of each 
house having jurisdiction over the bill 
involved, have the job of threshing out 
differences and arriving at a compromise. 
Guided by rules which date back to 
Thomas Jefferson, the conference sits be- 
hind closed doors and wields considerable 
power in hammering out legislation in its 
final form, 

Conference agreements must be ac- 
cepted or rejected “as is.”” They can’t be 
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amended. At least three-fourths of all 
major legislation must go through the 
conference routine. 

When the difference between the two 
houses is a simple one, as in the case of 
money to be spent, the job is usually 
easy—“splitting the difference.” The con- 
ferees can’t go above the higher figure, or 
below the lower. 

Redraft. But when House and Sen- 
ate pass widely differing measures in the 
same general field, the conferees’ job is 
tough. If they choose, they may draw a 
new bill. But they cannot omit a provi- 
sion on which both houses agreed, nor add 
a provision approved by neither. Even 
that limitation is sometimes overstepped, 
and the result may stand up if not chal- 
lenged. 

A majority of the conferees from 
each house must approve any compromise 
agreement. A minority from one house 
cannot combine with a majority from the 
other to force an agreement. 

In a deadlock, they report back to 
House and Senate for instructions. If 
both houses refuse to yield, the legisla- 
tion dies. 

Congress is the only two-house na- 
tional legislature in the world which has 
formalized the conference system. In oth- 
ers, informal talks are relied upon to 
accomplish the same purpose. : 


Passamaquoddy: Dream for Sale 


Peddler of everything from babies’ 
bottles to battleships, the War Assets 
Administration has tacked a “for sale” 
sign on a dream that went out with the 
tides. 

A model 130-building village—com- 
plete with everything but people—will go 
on the Government’s auction block June 
1. This is all that remains from $7 million 
sunk in the Buck Roger-ish, tide-harness- 
ing project on the rocky coast of Maine 
which raised howls of controversy 12 
years ago. Many think the Government 
will be lucky to get back $300,000. 

At first some hailed Passamaquoddy 
as a revolutionary new idea. Others con- 
demned it as a visionary, crackpot scheme. 
Congress signed its death warrant in June 
1936, by refusing more money. ; 

Sea-Power. The idea of putting the 
’‘Quoddy tides to work generating hydro- 
electric power came to engineer Dexter 
P. Cooper in the early ’20s as he watched 
the awe-inspiring spectacle of an esti- 
mated roo billion tons of water raise the 
levels of Passamaquoddy and Cobscook 
bays from 18 to 30 feet with each tide. 

By building huge dams, he believed 
he could harness these waters at high tide 
and develop tremendous, uninterrupted 
electric power from its outward flow. 

After spending more than $300,000 
of his own and other private money, he 
talked to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who enthusiastically endorsed it. FDR 
had $7 million in relief money spent with- 
in a year building the village, buying land 
and engineering designs. Because Roose- 
velt acted without Congressional sanc- 
tion, Congress turned him down flat when 
he asked for money the next year. 
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BROKEN DREAMS. Salvage from the colossal failure of the Canol Pipeline project in Canada... 


Later the village was used as a Na- 
tional Youth Administration School. Dur- 
ing the war the Navy took it over as a 
Seabee training center. Now it’s back on 
the surplus list, to go to the highest 
bidder, 

Down Easters, fearing a piecemeal 
sale of the ’Quoddy assets which would 
end hopes of reviving it as a thriving cen- 
ter, hope some industrialist -will buy it, 
lock, stock and barrel, as a ready-made 
community. 

South, Too. But if you are in the 
market for a town and prefer a warmer 
climate, WAA is offering another town for 
sale—Carrabelle, Fla., fronting on the 
Gulf of Mexico. In this bargain-counter 
package are a post office, schools and 
stores, 56 apartment buildings and public 
utilities, along with nearly 2,000 acres of 
industrial and business property from 
Camp Gordon Johnston. 

WAA’s first venture in town selling 
was several months ago when it sold Drag- 
erton, Utah, to a steel company. 

And Canol. While the market for 


second-hand towns appears to be bullish, 
the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
mission ran into trouble when it sought a 
reasonable offer for the Canol pipeline and 
refinery which were built in Canada dur- 
ing World War II at a cost of $70 mil- 
lion. 

The War Department, widely criti- 
cized for building this “white elephant,” 
declared the project surplus some time 
ago, but no “takers” seemed willing to buy 
Canol. It was built to supply gas to the 
Alaskan war theater, especially for planes 
based at airports along the Alaskan high- 
way. Sections of the project, other than 
those now being offered for sale, have not 
yet been declared surplus. 

The part offered for sale represented 
only about half of the total investment 
of $140 million in a scheme to deliver 
high octane gasoline to the Alaska war 
theater—which never worked. 

When $1.5 million was the highest 
offer received, the FLC rejected them all 
and announced it would attempt to nego- 
tiate a sale for a higher return. 





. and all that’s left of the Passamaquoddy faces a bear market. (SEE: Dream for Sale) 
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Washington 


Talk 


Protecting the President 


Today, when President Truman takes 
a morning walk or goes on a fishing trip, 
he does it with less company than~he 
used to. 

Reason: The U.S, Secret Service has 
cut back its Presidential guard to a peace- 
time basis. 

Although the number of agents as- 
signed to the White House is kept secret, 
Chief James J. Maloney says “it is at the 
lowest level since the 1930s.” However, 
says Maloney, there are certain routine 
procedures for guarding the President 
which can’t be cut. 

Besides manning the White House 
Guard, the Secret Service has two other 
steady jobs: suppressing counterfeiting, 
and preventing forgery or fraudulent 
negotiation of Government checks and 
bonds. 

Oil & Espionage. It can be employed 
on special jobs. During World War I, 
when Wilson used the Service to uncover 
neutrality violations, its agents caught a 
number of spies. In 1924, Coolidge as- 
signed it to investigate the Teapot Dome 
oil scandals. 

But its No. 1 responsibility, protect- 
ing the President, began in 1go1 after the 
assassination of President McKinley. In 
1913 it was extended to the President- 
elect, and in 1917 to members of the 
President’s family. 

Secret Service agents watch over the 
President 24 hours a day, at home and 
abroad, They went to Panama with Teddy 
Roosevelt, to Europe with Wilson, to 
South America, Casablanca, Yalta, Teheran 
and Canada with FDR. 

Too Many? Systematic and zealous, 
the Service often gets complaints from 











irate citizens who claim they’ve been 
“pushed around” by agents. On Truman’s 
recent trip to New York, the department 
was accused of having 75 “unnecessary” 
agents running around the Waldorf-As- 
toria where the President spoke, 

“Such complaints often sound silly,” 
said Maloney. “We don’t have that many 
agents in the whole White House detail.” 


Committee on Balls & Strikes 


Hard and fast rules and involved par- 
liamentary procedure—always complicat- 
ing factors in Congressmen’s working days 
—now threaten to spoil their after-hours’ 
fun as well. 

For six weeks Rep. C. W. (Runt) 
Bishop of Illinois, and Rep. E, H. (Big 
Boy) Price of Florida, have been trying 
to collect nine Republicans and nine Dem- 
ocrats to play a ball game for the benefit 
of the Washington Police Boys Club. But 
so far they can’t seem to get the lineups 
past the committee stage. 

According to Price, members of the 
Senate have failed to show the “proper 
spirit.” 

“Nor can I say too much for the 
House members,” he said. “All we’ve done 
is to hold one meeting and all the talk was 
about ‘committees on ticket sales, conces- 
sions and programs.” 

By Unanimous Consent. . . . As 
soon as he gets reports from these various 
committees, Price thinks possibly they 
may get. around to talking about who’s 
going to play. 

As for the Senators, Bishop contacted 
Sparkman of Alabama, Sparkman, he 
said, thought it might be undignified for 
U.S. Senators to play baseball. Neverthe- 
less, Sparkman said he would appoint a 
committee to investigate and give him a 
report. 

Another wet-blanket is Rep. Mon- 
roney of Oklahoma, who doubts that base- 
ball committees are legal under the Re- 
organization Act. 

Meanwhile Price and Bishop are con- 
tacting players. All offer 100% coopera- 
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CONSTITUTIONAL, When the boss strolls, ground is guarded. (SEE: Protecting the President) 
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QUOTER. Eaton's learning opened a poetic 
flood. (SEE: Voices from the Past) 


tion—except in the matter of actually 
playing, says Price. So far only five Re- 
publicans and four Democrats have signed 
up. 


Voices from the Past 


Omar Khayyam, Rudyard Kipling 
and William Shakespeare weren’t sum- 
moned as witnesses, but their words were 
raised in support of the “Truman Doc- 
trine” in Congressional debate. 

Scholarly Dr. Charles A. Eaton (R.- 
N.J.), House Foreign Affairs Chairman, 
stressing the urgency of action, called on 
the Persian tent-maker to affirm: 

The Moving Finger writes; and, having 
writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of 
it, 

Not to be outdone, Tennessee’s Wirt 
Courtney, former teacher of ancient and 
modern languages who led the Democratic 
support of the program, spoke of Britain’s 
inability to carry her accustomed load in 
the Near East, and invoked Kipling’s 
“prophetic” lines: 

Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh'and Tyre! 

Then, to go Eaton one better, Court- 
ney quoted Shakespeare to support his ar- 
gument that the U.S. must accept the re- 
sponsibilities that go with that power. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 


4Masll 
Nas in Nuisance 


Labor bosses hound their Senators 
for favorable labor legislation. Veterans 
are fighting for increased benefits, Every 
special interest seems to have an axe to 
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grind. But all Glenn E. Taylor of Arling- 
ton, Va., wants Sen, Glen H. Taylor of 
Idaho to do is fix it up so that he can get 
some sleep. 

It would be simple enough, says Mr. 
Arlington Taylor, a Navy Department of- 
ficial, if the telephone company—and the 
good people of Idaho—could get it through 
their heads that it’s Glen H. (with one 
“n”) and not Glenn E, who is the potato 
state’s banjo-playing Democratic Senator. 

Let Me Sleep! Besides, says Mr. 
Arlington Taylor, he’s not equipped to ad- 
vise Idahoans on political matters, partic- 
ularly on the long distance telephone at 
all hours of the night. 

Recently, when the telephone bell got 
to ringing almost without stopping, Mr. 
Arlington Taylor appealed to Sen. Taylor. 
But the Senator wrote back he doubted 
that he could do anything about it. His 
name was not listed in the Capital City’s 
telephone book, he said, and putting it 
in probably would make more confusion. 
However, he conveyed his sincere re- 
grets. 

This, in effect, put Mr. Arlington 
Taylor back where he was—in the clutches 
of Sen. Taylor’s Idaho constituents, 


information, Please 


Lone wolf expert on the House of 
Representatives’ own quiz show is J. 
Frederick Richardson—newspaperman, re- 
search specialist, former writer for the 
GOP Congressional Committee, and for- 
mer national affairs consultant to PATH- 
FINDER. 

Richardson was picked by House 
Speaker Martin (R.-Mass.) to fill the new 
$12,000-a-year post created by House 
resolution. His title: “Coordinator of In- 
formation.” His job: to “assemble, an- 
alyze, coordinate and make available” to 
Congress, “without partisan bias,” infor- 
mation bearing on legislation. 

With a staff of assistants—also pro- 
vided for in the resolution—he will assist, 
on request, either committees or individ- 
ual members of Congress, 


for facts 
for Congress. (SEE: Information, Please) 


TRUTHSEEKER. Richardson looks 
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Along The American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


How to Raise Wages 


One of these days—TI shall not pre- 
dict when—a labor leader may rise up 
with a new kind of message to organ- 
ized American workers, If and when 
he does, he will stand a good chance to 
become known as one of the great men 
of his time, ‘ 

His message will be a simple one. 
Great ideas usually are simple ideas. 

If he puts the idea over, he will 
raise wages for all the union members 
who follow him. -He will increase the 
buying power of everyone. He will 
make business prosperous. 


* * * 


He will say: 

“Boys, I'll tell you how we can 
raise your wages higher than they have 
ever been yet. 

“We have worked long years to get 
wage-earners a bigger cut out of what 
business takes in, 

“But what business takes in de- 
pends on what we put out! 

“Our wages don’t come from the 
boss nor from the company. They 
come from the people who buy what 
we make. How many people want our 
product, how many can afford to buy it 
—that’s what counts, 

“The more units of our product we 
put out, the more wage-money the com- 
pany can take in. 

“The cheaper we put it out, the 
more people can buy our product, 

“The better we make it, the more 
people will want it. 

“The product 
wages, 

“From now on, the way we can 
earn more wages will be to produce 
more goods,” 


really pays our 


* * * 


Plain common sense is not nearly 
as scarce in this country as the actions 
of people sometimes make us believe. 
Most people know that this message is 
solid truth. The leader who sets out to 
put it across will not have too much 
trouble in trying to explain it. 

He will face bitter opposition in 
some quarters. For all too long voices 
have preached that the worker and the 
company and the public must be ene- 
mies. Too little has been said about 
how productivity and efficiency benefit 
everyone. 

Industry can blame itself for some 
of the resistance this message will en- 
counter. Labor remembers painful ex- 
periences with companies who held out 
the bait of high earnings from piece 
work and then reduced the rates per 
piece. That kind of thing must not 
recur, 

The new labor leader who speaks 
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up for production will have to talk 
louder for a while than his reactionary 
predecessors do, for they will try to 
shout him down, 

But he will have the right on his 
side. He will have labor support, in- 
dustry support, and public support. 

If he wins, so will the country. 


* * * 


Everybody understands that the 
bigger the national pie the bigger the 
slices for those who divide it. 

The American pie has become the 
biggest in the world, and the pieces that 
make up your standard of living and 
mine are the biggest, simply because 
American ways have turned out more 
work per worker. 

The high American standard of 
living was not created by slow-ups nor 
by “featherbedding.” 

It came when one man found out 
how to do the work of three men, not 
when three men had to be hired to do 
one man’s work, 

Whenever one man has become ef- 
ficient enough, through improved ma- 
chinery or skill, to do the work of three 
men, the effect has never been, as some 
suppose, merely that two men were 
thrown out of work, 

The true effect has been that new 
jobs, that didn’t exist before, have 
been created. 

Wages have risen, 

Opportunity has constantly ex- 
panded. 

People have enjoyed more and 
better goods, 


* * * , 


The labor leader who selis the 
idea of more wages from more pro- 
duction will be the labor statesman of 
the century. 








FIRST BILLION BUSHEL WINTER WHEAT CROP in any nation's history is predicted for 
the U.S. this year by Agriculture Department. - 


tachment are being sold by War Assets Administration in minimum lots 
of 25,000. Outdoor enthusiasts will have to wait till they're sold at 
retail or given away as premiums. 


STANDARD—HEIGHT AUTO BUMPERS to prevent locking upon impact are on the way. 


increased industrial activity. Stocks built up last winter are 
shrinking. Greater use of home oil burners (500,000 installed since 
the war) may complicate the problem this winter—barring an industrial 
slow—down. 


ARMY HAS ASKED CANNERS to develop flat rectangular containers for combat 
rations shaped to fit pocket or bandolier. They will save shipping 
space and help beach-landing soldiers avoid bruises when they hit the 
dirt under enemy fire. 


BIGGEST PLASTIC NEED, says the retailing executive of a big department store 
chain, is disposable dishes to rid housewives of dishwashing drudgery. 


NEW GENERAL MOTORS MODELS FOR 1948 will be limited to Buicks, Cadillacs and 
the largest Oldsmobile line. President Wilson's statement that plans 
and dies for 1948 models had been canceled concerned only Chevrolet, 


Pontiac and smaller Oldsmobiles. 


JAPANESE WON'T REGAIN more than one-fourth of their pre-war U.S. silk market. 
Most Jap silk formerly went into hosiery, but that market has been 
lost to nylon. 


STEEL INGOTS AT $1.56 A POUND, despite recent price advances, are selling at 
one-sixth the price of zinc, one-ninth that of lead and aluminum, one- 
thirteenth that of copper and magnesium, and one-forty-fifth that of 
tin. 

AVERAGE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT VICTIM, as figured in Lansing, Mich., loses about $170 
in salary; faces $91 medical bills and $26 legal fees; gets stuck with 
a $220 auto repair bill if he owns the car. 


FLORIDA CITRUS GROWERS are picking a brand name to identify their products as 
"Sunkist" does California's. Florida fruit using the new name will be 
required to pass strict tests. 


elsewhere. Reason: Washington is the nation's best frozen food town. 
Thousands of Government girls like to "eat in" and many visitors sup- 
plement high-priced restaurant meals by eating in their rooms. 


second quarter of 1947 will drop to 89.3 million pounds, against 236.1 
million pounds for the same period in 1946. 


U.S. SUGAR BEET GROWERS, encouraged by high prices and improved labor and ma- 
pd supplies, are planting nearly a million acres, largest since 
1942. 


fashioned meat market. Packers expect branded packages will end traf- 
fic bottlenecks at cutting counters. 


perimentally. Mid-—continent dealers soon can carry fresh shrimp, live 
sea crabs and lobsters. 


A VOTE OF THANKS TO HOUSEWIVES who boycotted $1 pork chops has been proposed by 
Chairman Arthur B. Maurer of the National Independent Meat Packers As-— 
sociation. Says Maurer: Prices of meat, including beef, are still 


too high and they'll probably be lower by fall. 
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Business 


First-Hand 


Sales test at Stroudsburg, Pa., proves 
Main Street buying power to 500 
visiting manufacturers and jobbers 


A man shouldering a news-camera 
and another who fingered a pencil and 
pad waited patiently behind the show 
window of A, B. Wyckoff’s department 
store. They watched the parade of Friday 
shoppers on Main St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Their vigil ended abruptly when into 
the store strode a group of top General 
Motors executives. As vice president Ed- 
ward R, Godfrey (general manager of the 
Frigidaire division) chatted with store 
president Ernest Wyckoff, he looked ap- 
provingly at the modern fixtures and dis- 
plays in Wyckoff’s new $25,000 appliance 
department. The man with the pencil took 
copious notes. His companion jockeyed 
his camera for a group shot. 

It was vital that this pair of newsmen 
catch the full story. For they had come 
from Washington on a diplomatic mission: 
to relay word of the Godfrey-Wyckoff 
meeting to Russia via the State Depart- 
ment’s magazine Amerika and shortwave 
information broadcasts. 

Here was a symbol of Main Street 
America mobilizing—to help keep U.S, in- 
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HEART OF AMERICA. This is Main Street—Stroudsburg's. It is showing its buying power. 


dustry in peak production. Here was bad 
news for Communist bosses who count on 
a U.S, depression to spread their ideas. 
Ignored. Till recently many manu- 
facturers had been too “busy” for Main 
Street. They had underestimated the 17,- 
odo cities and towns which the census- 
takers class as “under 25,000 population.” 
They had built sales organizations around 





QUEEN. June Fish, crowned by radio's Ted 
Malone, got a bid as airline hostess. 


big-city jobbers, supplied them with the 
cream of American production. Main 
Street all too frequently got the leftovers 
from sub-jobbers. 

Sensing these facts, PATHFINDER 
News Magazine brought Godfrey and 500 
other prominent industrialists and distrib- 
utors to a typical Main Street community, 
the twin cities of Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg (pop. 12,750). In a week-long 
experiment the Stroudsburgs showed what 
their retailers can sell with help from the 
manufacturers, what Main Street custom- 
ers will buy—if they can get it. 

Hundreds of producers poured in 
quality merchandise. Brand name adver- 
tisements swelled a special issue of the 
local paper from a normal 12 pages to a 
catalog-size 64. 

Into the Stroudsburgs came mechan- 
ical displays like Bordens’ cud-chewing 
“Elsie” and Zenith’s baton-waving con- 
ductor. Westinghouse ran cooking schools, 
Philco a freezer demonstration. Caloric 
gas stoves were assembled in store win- 
dows twice daily. Everywhere, manufac- 
turers plugged brand name merchandise— 
in fashion shows, farm machinery shows, 
auto shows, and even an air show, 

New Faces. To show that manufac- 
turers will get co-operation when they 
boost Main Street stores, local merchants 
went all out. 

“Stroudsburg . . . is feeling its 
strength this week , , . and smiling with 
pardonable pride,” Westinghouse story- 
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FRED WARING. His orchestra played twice 
during week. Fred owns nearby inn. 


teller Ted Malone told his 2.5 million ra- 
dio listeners. “A very important experi- 
ment in American prosperity,” said news 


commentator Fulton Lewis Jr. from 
Stroudsburg. 
Retailers and maufacturers found 


new ways to get together, new techniques 
for boosting sales of brand name goods: 

ee As manufacturers’ representa- 
tives pored over the books of Hanford 
Cleveland’s plumbing, heating and appli- 
ance store, they found they had over- 
looked a top-notch outlet. Six new lines 
moved in promptly. Old and new sup- 
pliers helped with newspaper ads, displays 
and demonstrations. By week’s end, his 
sales had jumped 40% over the same week 
last year, More important, he had acquired 
tile bathroom, electric kitchen and pump- 
to-fountain displays which would interest 
customers for years to come, 

ee Extra supplies of brand-name 
lingerie plus displays and ads pushed the 
Laurel Queen Shop’s sales up 200%, 

e @ At Everything Electrical a man- 
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MARY MARGARET McBRIDE. She had a theater full of fans and Graham Patterson, Pathfinder 
publisher, as her guest during broadcast from Stroudsburg. 


ufacturer’s representative tipped off pro- 
prietor Ed Driebe to display Proctor 
Never-Lift irons on an ironing board. He 
sold two in the first few minutes, 

e @ Through increased promotion of 
brand name goods, A. B. Wyckoff, Inc., 
pushed store-wide sales for the week 74% 
above the comparative week last year. 
Men’s clothes shot up from $2,300 to 
$3,300, piece goods $1,600 to $3,100, and 
accessories $6,100 to $9,100. Lingerie was 
up 72%, ladies’ shoes 67%. Appliances 
sky-rocketed from $2,000 to $12,600. 

In all this, Stroudsburg was showing 
that—with modern merchandising meth- 
ods—you don’t have to cut prices to boost 
volume. For in Stroudsburg, sales were 
zooming higher than in other cities where 
merchants resorted to the “Newburyport 
Plan” (10% off). 

Like Hotcakes. Many a big-city ex- 
ecutive expressed surprise at the evidences 
he found of good merchandising and high 
buyer tastes. One rushed into the Penn- 
Stroud Hotel and grabbed a friend by the 


lapel. “Get this,” he said, “that fellow 
Megargel down the street has sold 13 $335 
to $675 radios since Christmas.” 

A food product executive was amazed 
to learn that grocer Sam Driebe sells 
15,000 oranges weekly, displays his vege- 
tables before mirrors, and has 61 cubic 
feet of self-service refrigerator space, “He 
even sells from one to six dozen jars of 
caviar a week,” 

Impressed, Harold P. Alspaugh, RCA 
Victor’s market research director, said his 
company would soon embark cn Main 
Street sales. ‘We'll watch our dealers. If 
we spot one who sells four or five times 
more than dealers in other towns of the 
same size, we'll find out how he does it. 
Then we'll educate other dealers up to 
him.” 

To Armand DeMott of the Amity 
Mfg. Co., the Stroudsburgs’ “Know Your 
Own Strength” week proved what he al- 
ready knew. “We've put our fire extin- 
guishers in Gimbel’s and Macy’s,” he said, 
“but it’s in towns like this where they 





ITEM FOR MOSCOW. State Department newsmen Frank Werner and Harison Roberts saw world news in the Stroudsburgs’ proof of Main Street 
vitality. Right: Customers flock to Everything Electrical’s well-displayed brand merchandise. 
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SCIENTIFIC COUNT. Shoppers registered buy- 


ing preferences on voting machine. 


really sell. More people in smaller com- 
munities own homes, so they’re more fire- 
conscious.” 

Time for Music. One gas range ex- 
ecutive said his company expects to sell 
40% of its production in small towns— 
25% more than last year. Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Co.—also in on the test—is pushing 
pianos towards Main Street. “There’s less 
outside entertainment,” said Wurlitzer ad- 
vertising and promotion manager Joe 
Daurer, “so people have more time and 
desire for piano lessons.” 

Even War Assets Administration 
learned something. Never before had its 
mobile display unit played to a town under 
25,000 population. “But from now on 
we're going to hit lots of Stroudsburgs,” 
exclaimed WAA official Frank McNamee. 

Almost everybody was surprised ex- 
cept the people of the Stroudsburgs. They 
knew it would take only a little push to 
know their own business strength. 

Time and again they had flexed mus- 
cles for other purposes: to oversubscribe 


OBSERVER. Borger, Tex., sent Joe Cooley to 
watch Stroudsburgs’ plan in action. 
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TRUE TO FORM. Auto show indicated Main Street is still tops for nation's auto sales. One 





dealer took 25 orders. Farm machinery and air shows appealed to big groups. 


war bond quotas, the Community Chest 
and the Red Cross; to raise $60,000 for a 
new stadium; to collect $242,000 for a 
modern YMCA; to touch the half-way 
mark on a $750,000 campaign begun last 
August for a new hospital wing. 
Everywhere in the Stroudsburgs the 
watchword is “move forward.” More than 
60 civic, social and cultural organizations 
—plus 25 bands, orchestras and choral 
groups—knit the twin towns in a web of 
uplifting activities. More than 1,500 vet- 
erans came home from the wars with 
higher tastes and new ideas for better 
homes, More travel, new businesses. Al- 
though only six local people own planes, 
nearly 300 others have learned to fly. 
One has only to walk down Strouds- 
burg’s Main Street to catch the breath of 
progress. The Penn-Stroud Hotel is put- 
ting in a new sprinkler system and heavy 
carpets. Druggist John Le Bar, who has 
four carpenters installing an open-pre- 
scription section, expects by Christmas to 
departmentalize his store, put in refriger- 





SHEETS: $7,000 ORDER. It impressed Jack 
Blatz, from mill, and adman Karl Knipe. 


ated candy units, biological refrigeration, 
and a new glass front. 

On the heels of farm prosperity and 
expansion of local factories, bank deposits 
have swelled to $25 million—a mounting 
reserve of purchasing power, 

Encore. Last year in test-tube Nam- 
pa, Idaho, and last month in Stroudsburgs’ 
experiment, PATHFINDER helped show 
how to tap this huge buying power along 
17,000 Main Streets. Pleased that its 
sales stayed well above the Idaho and na- 
tional average after “Know Your Own 
Strength” week, Nampa—on its own initi- 


ative—ran a repeat performance this 
May 3-10. 
PATHFINDER can not run “Know 


Your Own Strength” weeks in every Main 
Street community. But like the chemist 
with a lab-tested experiment, it has devel- 
oped a formula for manufacturers to fol- 
low: Raise the sights of Main Street cus- 
tomers by giving the Main Street mer- 
chant quality goods and promotion aids. 
Then watch repeat orders flow in. 


Pathfinder 


VERDICT. "Very important in American pros- 
perity,” said Fulton Lewis Jr. 
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The World | 


Italy’s Old Men 


Three pre-Fascist elder statesmen 
called into government as eco- 
nomic ills strengthen Communists 


Italy groped into her glorious pre- 
Fascist past last week and entrusted her 
dark and uncertain future to three elder 
statesmen whose ages total 240 years. 

Tired of fighting a losing battle 
against Italy’s mounting woes, Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi resigned the post he 
has held since December 1945. 

To replace him President Enrico de 
Nicola called in Francesco Saverio Nitti, 
once premier of a stronger and better 
Italy (1919-20). 

Game Try. Now 79, Nitti entered 
the Italian parliament in 1904 when Harry 
S. Truman was a youth of 20, Nitti is a 
master of finance and economics. But he 
is enfeebled, ill, almost a cripple. He 
could not long stand the gaff of one of the 
world’s toughest jobs. But at week’s end 
he was gamely trying to form a cabinet. 

For help he looked to two other elder 
statesmen, both onetime premiers of 
Italy: Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, 87, 
premier from 1917 to 1919, and Ivanoe 
Bonomi, a “youngster” of 74, premier of 
1921-22 and 1944-45 (before De Gas- 
peri). 

When De Gasperi resigned for the 
third time in 18 months, President De 
Nicola first offered the premiership to 
Orlando. He declined but offered to col- 
laborate with Nitti. Bonomi, also in failing 
health, indicated he would do the same. 

Which Way? And so Italy came to 
the crossroads, forced to call on aging 
has-beens to do the work of stronger men. 
A government headed by Nitti would be 
easy pickings for Italy’s Communists, His 
party, the Democratic National Union, 
has only 27 seats in the 555-member Con- 
stituent Assembly which is Italy’s con- 
gress. De Gasperi’s party, the Christian 


Democrats (Catholics) are in the major- 
ity, followed by the Communists and the 
Socialists, who are split into pro-Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist factions. 

The wretched economic situation in 
Italy is playing into the Communists’ 
hands. Her foreign trade, cut off by the 
war, has not been restored. Thousands are 
unemployed, Hunger is everywhere. The 
daily average diet is less than 1,000 calo- 
ries. Bread and food riots are common. 
Prices are high, and going higher. On the 
free market spaghetti and macaroni are 
$1 a pound, sugar, $3 a pound. 

Italy’s Communists are strong—far 
stronger than the Communists of Greece. 
Their leader, Soviet-trained Palmiro To- 
gliatti, is one of the ablest non-Russian 
Communists. They have plenty of money, 
including what is left of Mussolini’s 10 
billion lire loot which partisans seized in 
the last days of the German occupation. 

All Aboard. Many Fascists, includ- 
ing minor officials under Il Duce; are rid- 
ing the Communist juggernaut. They hold 
key positions everywhere. They have well- 
equipped arsenals in Milan, Florence, 
Turin, Genoa and other cities. 

To keep order Italy depends on a 
weak and demoralized police force and an 
army of 65,000, spread thinly from the 
top to the toe of the Italian boot. On the 
northern border is a powerful Yugoslav 
army that Tito would make available to 
Togliatti for the asking. 

Italy represents a prize plum in the 
East vs. West struggle. The Communists 
want to engulf the country for the tre- 
mendous effect it would have on their 
campaigns in Greece, Turkey and France. 

Since the Truman Doctrine of aid to 
Greece and Turkey was first announced, 
the Italian Communists have turned on 
the heat with more money, more pressure, 
more propaganda. Communism’s principal 
adversary, the U.S., is painted in the left- 
ist press and on street posters as a dollar- 
mad schemer out to dominate the world. 





The U.S. is committed to spend hun- 
dreds of millions to stem the Red tide in 
Greece. A fraction of that amount might 
save Italy. For Italy has a far greater 
industrial potential than Greece. U.S. dol- 
lars to prime Italian factories would put 
men to work, make the going tougher for 
the Communists, 


What Greece Wants 


In an exchange of cablegrams with 
Greek Premier Demetrios Maximos, Vir- 
gil Pinkley, vice president of the United 
Press, last week disclosed that Greeks: 

@ @ With an average of 2,000 calories 
a day eat better than Germans in the 
western occupation zone and Italians. 

e@ @ Hope to defeat the guerrillas soon 
“unless new reinforcements are given to 
the rebels from outside.” 

ee Will never abandon claims on 
North Epirus, now part of Albania, and 
will insist on a “safe frontier” with Bul- 
garia. 

e @ Offer “liberal” amnesty to reb- 
els who lay down their arms. Last week 
the U.S. urged Greece to speed up am- 
nesty with international aid (from neutrals 
like Sweden, Norway, Switzerland or The 
Netherlands) in order to (1) win world 
confidence and (2) prevent U.N. action on 
the issue. 


Bird-Man 


It was a beautiful, sunny Sunday in 
Berlin. In the woods near the Russian air- 
field the sentry collared a man in civilian 
attire with binoculars. 

“You are looking at our airfield,” the 
sentry roared. 

“Utter rot, my dear fellow,” replied 
the man. “I am Brigadier Hinde [British 
commandant in Berlin] and I have not 
the slightest interest in counting your 
planes. I am looking for birds and you are 
frightening them away, dash it.” 

The sentry was impressed, but not 
convinced. He had been taught that bin- 
oculars and spies go together. He hustled 
the man off to his captain, who telephoned 
Gen. Kotikov, the Soviet commandant. 
Kotikov asked for a description of the 
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OUT OF THE PAST. Nitti (left), aged and ill, counts on Orlando (center) and Bonomi to do strong men's work. (SEE: Italy's Old Men) 
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1,210,000 
1,000,000 


Afghanistan 100,000 

Albania.... 60,000 
40,000 

Argentina. .100,000 

Australia... 35,000 

Belgium.... 

Bolivia..... 

Brazil 

Bulgaria. ... 

Canada.... 


Czechoslovakia 
160,000 


Hungary.... 65,000 
Ireland 11,397 
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New Zealand 11,000 
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Figures denote personnel 


World 
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JSSIA 445,000 
BRITAIN 1,531,000 
FRANCE 250,000 


Netherlands 38,000 


OTHERS 633,732 





Denmark... 
Ecuador.... 
Egypt 160,000 


Argentina... 95,369 
Australia... 35,935 


Brazil 12 ,039 


10,000 
10,000 Venezuela... 


Yugoslavia. .350,000 


New Zealand 15,030 
Norway.... 5,100 


3,000 
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Colombia... 
Denmark... 


. 46,503 
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LAND AND SEA POWER. Figures taken from The New York Times survey show size of world’s armies and navies, (SEE: Armies of . . . Peace?) 


man. When he got it, he exploded: “Apol- 
ogize! Turn him loose! That is Brigadier 
Hinde.” 


Armies of .. . Peace? 


History’s greatest war ended nearly 
two years ago. It left populations physi- 
cally and morally ruined, and the world 
they dwell upon an economic wreck. To 
put it back in the shape it was in before 
Hitler unleashed the furies will require 
years of toil by millions of hands at fabu- 
lous cost. 

And yet today millions of men who 
are desperately needed at the lathes, be- 
hind the plows and in constructive jobs 
everywhere are still bearing arms. The 
nations of the world are spending at least 
$27.4 billion a year ($10 billion more than 
they did on the eve of World War II) to 
keep almost 19 million men under arms. 

These distressing facts were dug up 
last week by The New York Times’ mili- 
tary columnist Hanson W. Baldwin and 
Times correspondents in 40 nations around 
the globe. The Times admitted the sur- 
vey had “huge, glaring gaps.” Reasons: 
carryovers of wartime secrecy, world ten- 
sion, nationalistic and regional prejudices. 

Primed & Ready. Highlights of this 
first unofficial comprehensive postwar sur- 
vey of world armaments: 

e @ Even with the destruction of the 
great German and Japanese armies, there 
are “probably more men” in uniform than 
in pre-war years, 

@ @ China, where starvation is worst, 
has the biggest army: 5.75 million men at 
a cost of 80% of the national budget. 

@ © There are only two great sea pow- 
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ers. The U.S, is first, Britain a poor sec- 
ond. The tonnage of our carrier fleet 
alone (100 carriers displacing 1.5 million 
tons) is almost equal to all of Britain’s 
battleships, battle cruisers, carriers, cruis- 
ers, destroyers and submarines. 

ee There are only three great air 
powers: the U.S. (37,000 planes), Russia 
(25,000 planes) and Britain (no figures 
available). 

ee “Millions, perhaps billions, of 
dollars in concealed funds” are being spent 
in research and development of the atomic 
bomb, bacteriological warfare, jet planes, 
other new weapons. But still the world is 
putting most of its armament money into 
ground armies. 

e@ @ Conscription is universal. Nota- 
ble exception: The U.S. terms of service 
vary from 54 months in the Philippines to 
five years in Egypt and for “certain classes” 
in Russia, 


Immigrants Wanted 


President Juan Peron started count- 
ing Argentine noses last week. When his 
60,000 census-takers finish the job they 
will come up_with a tally of about 15 mil- 
lion. That would leave Argentina third in 
the Latin-American population derby, 
trailing Brazil (45 million) and Mexico 
(25 million). 

- But Peron dreams of an Argentina at 
the head of the Latin-American class in 
population, wealth and power. His goal is 
20 million by 1957, and, although he prob- 
ably won’t live to see it (he’s 52), 100 
million in 50 years. 

To carry out his ambitious economic 
plans, Peron needs technical workers of all 


arts, crafts and professions. He has agents 
in Europe beating the drums for Argen- 
tina. He will spend $50 million in the next 
five years to get the men he wants. Span- 
iards are preferred but, despite Franco, 
they are reluctant to leave Spain. 
Indentured Workers. Peron’s best 
bet, then, is Italy. An Italian-Argentine 
immigration agreement aims at bringing 
5,000 Italians monthly to find new homes 
and a new life in Argentina. Peron pays 
passage, lets settlers repay in installments 
over a period of 40 months. He offers 
them all the rights of native Argentines 
plus food, housing, loans to buy land, a 
chance to become citizens if they show a 
good record in skill and conduct for two 
years, tax exemptions including 35% re- 
ductions for two sons over 21 and up to 
75% for five or more sons over 21. 
Europeans, leaving the mother coun- 
try for Argentina, have little to lose. Ar- 
gentina’s standard of living is one of the 
world’s best. In Buenos Aires, poverty is 
in hiding, wages are rising, people are well- 
fed. Juicy steak, available for three meals 
a day, sells for 45¢ a pound, barbecue 
beef and lamb for 15¢ a pound, milk for 
7¢ a quart. A dime buys a tall beer, 24¢ 
a ride on a bus, trolley or the subway, 
Competition. Most other Latin- 
American countries, although lacking Ar- 
gentina’s means, are in the market for im- 
migrants from Europe’s pool of more 
than a million displaced persons. A Patu- 
FINDER survey shows the countries south 
of the border could find homes for 7 mil- 
lion in the next ro years, 
Brazil is recruiting immigrants with 
UNRRA aid. Her goal is 800,000 by 1957. 
She prefers farmers to settle in the inte- 
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rior, but has opened the doors to Polish 
soldiers who refused to return to their 
Soviet-controlled country after fighting for 
the Allies in Italy. 

Despite the Trujillo dictatorship, the 
Dominican Republic has become a haven 
for 7,000 Jewish refugees and Tito-hating 
Yugoslavs. 

Chile offers immigrants the same 
rights as nationals, makes them tax-ex- 
empt for five years. Similar advantages 
await settlers in Mexico, Peru and Colom- 
bia, 

Ecuador and Venezuela offer free land 
to colonists. Venezuela, where the cost of 
living is sky-high, invites 15,000 displaced 
persons, It will offer each settler 125 
acres of land, about a fourth of which will 
be cleared, plowed and sown. Housing, 
credits, veterinary and welfare services 
will be available to give each colonist a 
chance to make a start in the New World 
without handicap. 


Celluloid Honeymoons 


The British Foreign Office last week 
was concerned with affairs of the heart. 
It was trying to get the Soviet government 
to grant visas to 15 Russian girls who had 
married Britons months before the Su- 
preme Soviet banned marriages of Rus- 
sians to foreigners last March, 

Although Foreign Secretary Bevin 
took the matter up with Premier Stalin, 
the wives are still in Russia. 

Meantime, the 15 lonely British hus- 
bands saw their hearts’ desires for the first 
time in months—on the screen. One of 
them, Alfred Hall, got the biggest kick 
out of the special newsreel preview: He 
saw his six-month-old son for the first 
time. 


Hope for Palestine 


The $20,000-a-day special session of 
the U.N. General Assembly on Palestine 
talked itself out in 17 days, 

Then it voted, 45 to 7, to establish a 
commission of 11 “neutral” nations to ex- 
plore the question and report back with 
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LONELY HEARTS. Alfred Hall (circle) got the biggest thrill. (SEE: Celluloid Honeymoons) 


“appropriate” solutions on Sept. 1. On 
the commission are Australia, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, 
The Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia. 

The 45-7 vote was a testimonial to 
the harmony that had grown out of the 
bitterness and bickerings of the early days 
of the session. Only the five Arab States 
and Turkey and Afghanistan, by virtue of 
close religious and geographic ties, voted 
“no.” Siam was absent. One nation 
(Haiti) didn’t vote. 

Even the Arabs, who threatened to 
bolt the session, and the Jews, who didn’t 
get what they sought, were satisfied that 
the U.N. was making an honest effort to 
settle a difficult question. 

Surprise. But it was Russia that stole 
the harmony spotlight. Andrei Gromyko, 
the Soviet delegate, suggested what ap- 
peared to be the most obvious solution 
(one that the U.S. is expected to favor): 
A joint Arab-Jewish state, or failing that, 
partition of Palestine into two states— 
one Arab and one Jewish. 

Given only 108 days to tackle a tough 
assignment, the 11-nation commission will 
have to work fast. It will meet at U.N.’s 
Lake Success headquarters May 26 to map 
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CRIMINALS? Interpreter (standing) reads indictment to Farben case defendants (left fo right): 

August von Knieriem, chairman of the legal and patent committee; Fritz Ter Meer, member of the 

central committee; Christian Schneider, personnel chief; Otto Ambros, buna and poison gas pro- 
duction chief. (SEE: More War Trials) 
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Canada, . 


plans and itinerary. It is expected to visit 
the Middle East, the Mediterranean and 
possibly European displaced persons camps 
where thousands of Jews, potential immi- 
grants to Palestine, are still living. 


More War Trials 


The wheels of justice were ready to 
grind again at Nuremberg. The scene of 
last year’s war crimes trials (Goering & 
Co.) will soon be the locale of another 
court drama—the trial of 24 officials of 
I, G. Farben Industrie, 

In a 20,000-word indictment which 
was filed by Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, 
chief U.S. prosecutor in Germany, the 
former German industrialists have been 
charged with: 

e e Planning and assisting in waging 
an aggressive war. 

ee Plunder and .ooting of occupied 
countries, 

e @ Slavery and mass murder. 

If convicted—and the evidence was 
formidable—death by hanging might fol- 
low. Regardless of the outcome, the trial 
held promise of sensational disclosures— 
disclosures that might rattle skeletons in 
some U.S. industrial closets. 

Roots of Evil. I. G. Farben came 
into being after World War I. A chemical 
concern, it specialized in research and pro- 
duction of synthetic materials. Without 
its more than 500 plants in Germany, Hit- 
ler’s Reich could never have fostered and 
fought a war. 

Farben produced all of Germany’s 
synthetic rubber and lubricating oil, 95% 
of its poison gases, 88% of its magnesium, 
and most of the gasoline for buzz-bombs 
and V-2s, 

Most sinister aspect of Farben was 
the vast network of 500 plants the concern 
controlled in foreign countries. These 
plants, plus more than 2,000 agreements 
with “friendly” companies, let Farben 
pour fifth columnists into countries op- 
posed to Hitler’s new order. 

Most important and historic aspect 
of the trial was that for the first time in 
history, leaders of industry were being 
tried as war criminals. Merchants of death 
in other countries were watching the pro- 
ceedings uneasily. 
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Improvement In France 


Paul Ramadier, mild-mannered 
Prime Minister of France, is suddenly 
and unexpectedly emerging as one of the 
great figures in postwar Europe. To the 
French it is a fulfillment of the saying 
that in the hour of need their country 
always finds the leadership required by 
the emergency. 

Since the end of March, when Gen. 
de Gaulle called on the people to “rally” 
behind him for unspecified ends, France 
has been in political ferment. This has 
been the more dangerous because of the 
rising cost of living and general eco- 
nomic uncertainty. 

Nobody has been quite sure of what 
De Gaulle has in mind. But the former 
leader of the Free French has established 


Acme 
OUT. Jacques Duclos’ Communists are out... 


headquarters in Paris and has been sign- 
ing up adherents by the thousands. 
With the rise of the Nazis fresh in 
memory, a campaign of this sort natu- 
rally arouses alarm and induces the worst 
interpretations, 
‘.-*- @ 


The Communist Party, command- 
ing almost one-third of the seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, has been quick to 
make political capital out of De Gaulle’s 
activities. Because the general has de- 
nounced the new constitution, the Com- 
munists have been able to pose as de- 
fenders of the republic, and to indicate 
that in any attempt to overthrow it they 
will meet force with force. 

The situation has seemed the more 
serious because the French Communists 
are even better organized in the indus- 
trial than in the political field. They 
dominate the leadership of the closely- 
knit federation of French trade unions, 
and could stop every wheel in France by 
a general strike if such a drastic measure 
seemed advisable. 
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Moreover, a good deal of moderate 
opinion has been made sympathetic to 
the Communists by what are regarded as 
fascist tendencies in Gen. de Gaulle and 
his followers. So fear of civil war in 
France is still very real, 

In common with the rest of Western 
Europe, the paramount need in France 
today is increased production in every 
field of industry and in agriculture, 
Without increased production the pres- 
ent shortages will continue and prices 
will tend to rise even further in spite of 
every sort of government control. These 
controls, in turn, impede production and 
make it more difficult to break the vi- 
cious circle, 

When a situation of that sort is 


International 


. . « As Ramadier holds fort againsta... 


complicated by a threat of civil war one 
can understand why so many Frenchmen 
are nervous. Yet nervousness itself 
causes a further deterioration. 

It is against this somber background 
that Premier Ramadier is coming to the 
fore as a strong, intelligent and thought- 
ful statesman. 

Early in May, the Premier seized an 
opportunity given him by bad Commu- 
nist strategy. The latter, with four min- 
isters in the Coalition-Cabinet, refused 
to endorse the government’s policy of 
freezing wages in order to prevent even 
higher living costs. 

For some time it has been apparent 
in France, if not in the United States, 
that Communist tactics are to encourage 
chaos by continually inciting strikes for 
higher wages. The strikes mean de- 
creased production and if they are won 
prices go up again. Thus discontent is 
fanned and a situation favorable to a 
red dictatorship results. The strategy is 
simple, but deceives many who do not 
desire the end they unconsciously help 
to forward, 


by Felix Morley 


Ramadier, however, has shown him- 
self to be shrewd. When the Commu- 
nists opposed him he simply expelled 
their four spokesmen in his cabinet, thus 
ending the boring from within which has 
been steadily increasing the number of 
Communists and fellow-travellers in 
governmental positions. 

Simultaneously, in a series of 
speeches, Ramadier plainly told Gen. de 
Gaulle that any attempted coup from the 
Right would be met by the sternest 
measures, 

And on May 10, when Winston 
Churchill was given the highest mili- 
tary decoration in France, the Prime 
Minister assembled an array of disci- 
plined troops in Paris which was clearly 
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designed to impress the extremists of 
both Left and Right. 


* * * 


It is probably more than coinci- 
dence that on the very day when Rama- 
dier replaced the Communists in his 
cabinet with Moderates, France received 
from the World Bank a loan of $250 
million—its first credit—which will be 
used for imports necessary to revive ba- 
sic industry and improve the transporta- 
tion system. If more credits are made 
available to France its hard-working peo- 
ple will soon improve the economic pic- 
ture. And if the economic picture im- 
proves the political situation should soon 
become more stable. 

France is not yet out of the woods 
of postwar difficulties—not by a long 
way. But almost overnight the prospects 
have been definitely improved—prima- 
rily by the resourcefulness and courage 
of a moderate leader who is more likely 
to succeed because he so well represents 
the average, level-headed, common-sense 
Frenchman, 








YesTerDay a crusade. Tomorrow an 
empire. 

That, in brief, is the Mormon story. 
This year Utah and the nation celebrate it. 

It is just 100 years since the Mor- 
mons entered the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. From that day—July 24, 1847—to 
the present, their record has been aston- 
ishing. 

They have made the desert bloom and 
the waste lands prosper. They introduced 
irrigation to America; they promoted the 
arts—especially music and the theater. 
They set a high cultural standard in the 
whole inter-mountain’ region. Their 
achievements inspired the late William 
Allen White, famed Kansas editor, to say: 
“In my opinion, civilization in America 
has reached its highest level in the Valley 
of the Great Salt Lake.” 

Today, therefore, it is no mere co- 
incidence that Utah has more university 
and high school students in ratio to popu- 
lation than any other state; more Boy 
Scouts, and more citizens listed in Who’s 
Who in America. Likewise—and again in 
proportion to population—she has sent 
more young men and women into the arts, 
especially the theater, than any other 
state. Among the famous names were 
Maude Adams, best known. for her por- 
trayal of “Peter Pan,” and Hazel Dawn, 
early motion picture actress. 

The Mormons represent about three- 
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CENTENNIAL QUEEN. Calleen Robinson’s 


smile dazzles crowds at Utah’s celebration. 





fifths of Utah’s population. Though Salt 
Lake City (pop. 205,000) is about 60% 
non-Mormon, Mormon’s heavily predomi- 
nate in the other larger cities—Ogden, 
Provo, Logan, and virtually blanket the 
rural areas. Only the mining towns and 
some of the railroad centers are non- 
Mormon, 

To the early Mormon pioneers, min- 
ing represented a “get-rich-quick” scheme 
and so they kept close to agriculture. Out 
of the land was to come their reward, and 
a rich reward it was. 

Now they give thanks for it in the 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, a dome-like 
structure seating 8,000, built without the 
use of a single nail. This remarkable feat 
was achieved by the aid of thongs, made 
from rawhide, 

Acoustics in the Tabernacle are nearly 
perfect and set off to advantage the world- 
famous organ (well-known to Sunday- 
morning radio listeners), which took 100 
men two years to build. The organ has 
been described by experts as the largest 
and “sweetest-toned instrument of its kind 
on earth.” 

Nearby, towering over the Taberna- 
cle, is the great Mormon Temple. This 
took 40 years to build and is used for the 
solemn rites of celestial marriage and bap- 
tism for the dead. Only Mormons in good 
standing can enter it. It is the central 
point of the Mormon faith, which today 
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A NEW CHURCH ON EARTH. Joseph Smith, founder of Mormonism, reported a visita- 
tion from an angel (Moroni) telling him to “re-establish” the religion of Jesus Christ. 





BRIGHAM YOUNG. He succeeded Joseph 
Smith and led in the conquest of Utah. 





PRESIDENT. George Albert Smith has been 
leader of the Mormons since June 1945. 





counts 1,000,000 members and 4,000 mis- 
sionaries throughout the world. 

Many myths have emerged about the 
Mormons. Perhaps the biggest of the 
present-day is that they took care of their 
own unemployed during the great depres- 
sion. Actually, Utah had relief grants as 
large as any other comparable state. The 
Church did go a long way with its wel- 
fare program, however, to relieve the dis- 
tress of its own members. Here it was 
following its historic policy. From the 
very beginning, the first Sunday in each 
month has been set aside as a fast day for 
the relief of more unfortunate Mormons. 

Mormon families, like Mormon chari- 
ties, are large. Most of them make their 
living from the soil or by processing prod- 
ucts grown on the soil. Alfalfa is the big- 
gest farm crop, with livestock, sugar beets 
and wheat runners-up. With such diversi- 
fication, no single crop failure can ruin the 
Mormons. 

Just as in the Great Salt Lake, in 
which you can float, bufsnot sink, so the 
Mormons regard themselves as in the 
hands of Providence. They are, they be- 
lieve, bound to prosper. 

In thanksgiving, they are sending, on 
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this rooth anniversary, their own 400- 
voice Mormon Tabernacle choir to aug- 
ment the Utah Symphony Orchestra into 
every town and village of the state. Even 
the smallest hamlet will hear and see in 
person this year one of the great musical 
organizations of the nation, 

Also on the program will be plays, 
pageants and, in July, the dedication of 
a great $300,000 monument to the Mor- 
mon pioneers at the mouth of Emigration 
Canyon. 


The visitation of Moroni 


It is 124 years now since Joseph 
Smith, in a little village in western New 
York, first claimed to have seen a vision 
(a heavenly messenger named Moroni) 
telling him that the Church of Christ had 
been withdrawn from the earth and that 
God had chosen him to restore it. 

Seven years later, after publishing The 
Book of Mormon (named after Moroni’s 
father), describing these revelations, Jo- 
seph Smith founded, at Fayette, N.Y., the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. 

Neighbors, 


thinking Mormonism 


would die in a few weeks, paid little atten- 
tion. Little did they reckon with the iron 


in the souls of men and women. When 
this little Mormon band began to grow, 
the local citizens were first surprised, then 
angered at what they called the arrogance 
of the Saints in terming themselves as “the 
chosen of God.” 

Out of this feeling grew the bitterness 
that drove the Mormons first out of Fay- 
ette, then out of Kirtland, Ohio, to which 
they had moved, and finally to the banks 
of the Mississippi where, by grace of the 
Illinois legislature, they founded their own 
city and called it Nauvoo. 

Nauvoo, meaning “The Beautiful,” 
was a strange municipality. It was to 
grow in five years into the largest city in 
Illinois. It was almost a sovereign nation. 
Its charter permitted it to lay and collect 
taxes without reference to any other au- 
thority; it could—and did—maintain an 
independent army, the Nauvoo Legion; 
its courts had exclusive jurisdiction over 
city affairs; and it established the first 
municipal university in America, the Uni- 
versity of Nauvoo. 

But all to no avail. Prejudice and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ANTI-MORMON PRINT. Ridicule such as this, titled “The Fifth Wife,” pursued Mormons 
for half a century, though fewer than 3% of their adult males practiced polygamy. 





YOU CAN'T SINK HERE. In the Great Salt Lake the saline content of the water makes 
it impossible to go down. Bathers enjoy floating on the shimmering sea for hours. 
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Utah (continued ) 


hate were to drive the Mormons out again. 
The break came when a ttraitor within 
their ranks published-a newspaper to make 
charges against Joseph Smith. The city 
council retaliated, as it had a legal right 
to under the charter, and suppressed the 
paper, destroyed the press. But non-Mor- 
mons living in the surrounding settle- 
ments, eager to believe ill of the Church, 
raised an outcry, organized mobs to march 
on the city. 

The governor, a cowardly individual 
by the name of Thomas Ford, came to 
nearby Carthage to investigate. There he 
found a mob organized. He put it in 
charge of its own leaders and sent word to 
Joseph Smith that if he would surrender 
and go to jail, pending trial, he would be 
protected. 

Foolishly, Smith accepted the offer, 
only to be slain a few hours later with his 
brother Hyrum, in the jail by members of 
the same mob. 


Into the Desert 


Feeling now between the Mormons 
and non-Mormons ran so high that the 
Mormons turned to a man of iron among 
them, Brigham Young, to lead them to a 
new chosen land farther west. 

So it was that, after months of prep- 
aration and a long, cruel march over the 
mountains, Brigham Young and a van- 
guard of brave pioneers—148 of them, in- 
cluding three women and two boys—stood 
at last at the mouth of Emigration Can- 
yon and viewed for the first time the Val- 
ley of the Great Salt Lake. 

t was an historic moment. “This is 
the place!” exclaimed the Prophet, point- 
ing to the plains beyond. The “promised 
land” was theirs, but the Mormons little 
knew what was in store for them—the in- 
credible suffering and persecution and dis- 
appointment. 

They could never have imagined, for 
example, that in less than a year a vast 
horde of crickets would descend on their 
little settlement and bring them to the 
brink of starvation; that they would be 
saved at the eleventh hour by flocks of 
seagulls; that in two years they would be 
on the main route of a mad gold rush to 
California; or that in a decade they would 
be so betrayed by faithless officials sent 
from Washington that an army would be 
marching against them in the name of 
the United States. 

Nor could they anticipate that one 
tenet of their faith, not yet proclaimed 
and which was never practiced by more 
than 3% of all Mormon males—polygamy 
—would arouse a whole nation against 
them. Forty years later, however, the 
remedy for the latter lay in their own 
hands, and by the Woodruff Manifesto of 
1890, the Mormons renounced polygamy. 

The greatest test of the Mormon 
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character came in the Gold Rush of ’49, 
The whole country seemed to go crazy. 
Thousands streamed westward over the 
mountains to the coast. Others went by 
sea. The gold fever gripped literally whole 
states. 

But the Mormons held aloof. Even 
one of their own members, James S. 
Brown, who saw the discovery of gold by 
James Marshal at Sutters Fort, near Sac- 
ramento, wrote in his diary that he washed 
out $49.50 worth of the precious metal be- 
tween Ir a.m. and sundown, then left 
California the next day for Salt Lake City, 
never to return! 

“Gold,” thundered Brigham Young in 
the Tabernacle, “is for paving streets. The 
business of a Saint is to stay at home and 
make the fields green.” 

And so it was. But agriculture, even 
in the Mormon ledger, was not the only 
art. The “get-rich-quick” stigma applied 
only to mining, not industry. Industry, 
Brigham Young knew, Utah must have, 
and would have. And in the succeeding 
years it came. 

Soon the Mormons were boasting of 
their self-sufficiency. In fact, even a cot- 
ton mill was located in the state, and cot- 
ton was growing in fields on the southern 
border. 

Now Utah stands at the threshold of 
an industrial empire. Second in the na- 
tion in the production of copper and lead, 
third in zinc and silver, Utah now has the 
No, 1 industrial prize of all—the $200 
million steel plant at Provo, built during 
the war. 

Here, indeed, is a “Pittsburgh of the 
West,” but unlike anything in the East. 
The workers have neat homes, set in spa- 
cious lawns, on wide streets. And beyond 
the horizon they can see new wealth. Vast 
deposits of uranium—the makings of the 
atomic bomb—have been discovered. 

Best of all, a gigantic new irrigation 
project to lift the waters of the Colorado 
and Green rivers up over the Wasatch 
Mountains and into the Utah Valley, has 
passed the planning stage. 


The Beehive State's future 


The Utah of Tomorrow is bright with 
promise. But it will be largely, of course, 
what the Mormons make it. And the Mor- 
mons can be trusted not to go galloping 
off in all directions, drunk with the dream 
of empire. 

Indeed, they have a peculiar talent 
for the values of balance—of tempering 
the material with the spiritual. The pat- 
tern for tomorrow already exists in their 
present. It is drawn from one of the 
Prophet’s favorite Bible verses. 

Today, as never before, its challenge 
rings out over the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake: 

What profiteth it a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul? 


—H. F. 
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Credit: Utah Centennial Commission, Denver & Rio Grande, Betimann Archives, Acme, Library of Congress. 


THE PROMISED LAND. On this site, in 1847, Brigham Young exclaimed “This is the 
Place!” pointing to the plains. On July 24 this $300,000 monument will be dedicated. 
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Science 


Myth-Clue Hunter 


Around Hercules, most famed of an- 
cient Greece’s heroes, has been spun one 
of the most complex mythologies. 

For about 2,700 years men have told 
their tales of Hercules, cast what they be- 
lieved to be his image in bronze, even 
raised cults of worship in his name. But in 
the grey-past fabric of this yarning one 
fact has remained obscure: Did this an- 
cient superman really exist? 

To answer that a University of Cin- 
cinnati archaeologist this week was in 
Greece to dig up a man who might actu- 
ally have known the mighty Hercules. 
Actually known him, that is, somewhere 
between the 12th and 14th centuries B.C. 

The seeker: Dr. Carl W. Blegen, field 
director of the seven Cincinnati expedi- 
tions that in the 1930s uncovered the site 
of ancient Troy a few miles south of the 
Dardanelles in Turkey. (There turned out 
to be nine Troys, one atop another, 28 
centuries deep, Helen’s appeared to be No, 
7. Its pottery helped identify correspond- 
ing Homeric layers in Greece.) 

The sought: Site of the palace of 
King Nestor, at Pylos, in the southwest 
corner of the Peloponnesian peninsula. 

Fellow Myth? Until now Nestor, like 
Hercules, has been thought of as largely 
legendary. But between the two is more 
than that slim link. Nestor (again by leg- 
end) is supposed to have been the only 
survivor of seven brothers slain by Her- 
cules during one of his adventures, 

Thus, if Dr. Blegen finds anything 
establishing Nestor as having lived, he will 
by association have done more to prove 
Hercules, too, than anything short of find- 
ing his remains. 

More than threadlike legends point 
to the possibility of Dr. Blegen’s success. 
The very name of Hercules (in Greek, 
Heracles) indicates he was a real man, not 
a god. The translation of the name is 
“glorious gift of Hera.” Hera was a god- 
dess. And no legendary god of Greece was 
ever given a name compounded from that 
of another god. Conclusion: Hercules was 
human. 

Hole for Sale. Preliminary digging 
at what Dr, Blegen believes to be Nes- 
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ROCKS & CROCKS OF AGES. Flour jugs (right) are from Helen's city; stonework (left), in- 
cluding fragmentary corner of a tower, from earlier, later Troys. (SEE: Myth-Clue Hunter) 


tor’s palace had already turned up enough 
evidence to encourage further work when, 
in 1939, war forced him out of Greece. 
(On private property, the land he hopes to 
excavate must first he purchased by the 
university. This is his present mission. 
Later this year he will organize the actual 
digging party.) 

It was during the preliminary digging 
that a more scientifically important reason 
appeared for the present expedition than 
the tracing of a superman. From the shal- 
low trenches dug in 1939 Dr. Blegen took 
clay tablets covered with a type of ancient 
script rarely found, never deciphered. 
Scholars call it “Linear B.” Deep in the 
ground of Pylos may appear some key that 
will unlock its long buried secrets. 


Ignorance Is No Excuse 


Two years ago U.S. fliers tested 
atomic energy—on Hiroshima. In a tenth 
of a second, 78,000 people were baked to 
death. Nagasaki’s townsmen got it next. 
The world watched and shivered uneasily. 

So did humane Americans at home. 
“We had to do it to end the war,” they 
solemnly told each other. A few won- 
dered: “Did we, really? How do we know?” 
The only answers then were official reas- 
surances—vague, soothing, unsatisfactory. 


Pathfinder 





ZACHARIAS. The Admiral's not af sea, but 
maybe we are. (SEE: Ignorance . . .) 


Now Dr. Alexander Leighton, noted 
sociologist, says bluntly the U.S. did not 
need to commit history’s first atomic mass 
murder to end the war quickly. As co- 
chief of OWI’s foreign morale branch at 
the time, he was in a position to know— 
but not to talk. Japan was all set to sur- 
render without either A-bombing or an 
invasion, he insists, 

Big Gun. An even more impressive 
authority backs him up. Keen, vigorous 
Rear Adm. Ellis M. Zacharias (promoted 
from captain and retired late last year) 
was Navy’s top expert on Japan. He ac- 
tivated and led the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence’s psychological warfare branch, Op. 
16-W, and has written its exciting story in 
a new book, Secret Missions (Putnam: 
$3.75). He says the Japanese virtually 
had tried to surrender before Hiroshima— 
and were ignored. 

He doesn’t know why the War, Navy 
and State secretaries—or President Tru- 
man—preferred Gen. Tojo to their own 
social scientists as an information source. 
It was Tojo’s propagandists who began 
the theory that Japanese never surrender; 
but Washington censors even let it look 
like the official U.S. view in M-G-M’s 
A-bomb movie, The Beginning or the End. 

Denial. When Navy bigwigs snatched 
Zacharias from Op. 16-W in mid-war and 
put him in command of the battleship 
New Mexico, his No. 1 staff scientist, Dr. 
Ladislas Farago, compiled 320 pages of 
proof that historically, when the going got 
tough, Japanese always surrendered. He 
even found surrender leaflets they had 
used in the Satsuma rebellion. Navy 
planes later scattered copies. 

The Marine Corps found the same 
thing out for themselves, by experiment. 
Good sociological historians knew it al- 
ready: In feudal cultures like Japan’s, 
surrender is the almost exact equivalent 
of an apology. It has similar rigid rules 
and forms, standard as bridge bids. And 
hard feelings afterward are rare. 

Zacharias, dickering indirectly with 
Japanese Premier Suzuki on ONI’s radio, 
recognized peace feelers a month before 
Hiroshima. Buf U.S. policy makers ap- 
parently ignored information from social 
scientists, either Navy’s or their own. 
On VJ-day, OWI still was dutifully prom- 
ising a long, tough war! (At OWI, Dr. 
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Dr. Leigh- 
“a tolerated 


Farago says sympathetically, 
ton’s researchers were only 
group.”’) 

Either the A-bombing or a premature 
D-day-type landing might even have pro- 
longed the war by convincing puzzled Nip- 
pon no surrender would be accepted, 
Zacharias and Farago think. Why, then, 
was the A-bomb used? “Perhaps,” hints 
Zacharias, “to impress the Russians?” 

(A British Manhattan project physi- 
cist thought it might have been dropped to 
scare the whole world into working for 
peace. Critics doubt the War Depart- 
ment is so idealistic.) 

The genial postwar docility of the 
Japanese encourages belief that the social 
scientists were right all along. 

Second Chance? Dr. Farago thinks 
now that U.S. anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists and sociologists could almost promise 
to furnish the data needed to dissolve such 
dangers as the spread of communism or 
the threat of a new war. 

But testimony at National Science 
Foundation bill hearings in Washington 
shows they are still begrudged support. In 
Scientific Monthly, Dr. George Lundberg, 
U. of Washington sociologist, suggests as 
reasons for this distrust that people still 
think social scientists are (1) reformist 
crackpots; (2) unscientific in method; 
(3) unnecessary, since we already know 
all the answers to social, political or psy- 
chological problems, and (4) sinful, since 
man isn’t a part of Nature suitable for 
scientific study. 

What is reformist, say the social sci- 
entists, about the pay-as-you-go tax plan? 
What’s unscientific in Navy’s methods of 
selecting aviators? What’s unnecessary 
about psychiatry? And why is irreverence 
toward tradition more sin-suspect than the 
baked and smoking corpses in Hiroshima? 


How’s for a Horoscope ? 


People praising past progress are 
prone to cite how astronomy has replaced 
and discredited astrology (although U.S. 
newspapers in 1947 still give horoscopes 
far more space than telescopes). 

But those who sneer that planets’ po- 
sitions in the sky can exert no influence 
whatever on human lives, have a jolt com- 
ing—and from the afterworld at that! The 
late Dr. H. H. Clayton, Smithsonian In- 
stitution astronomer, left a paper proving 
planets do affect us. 

They do it through sunspots, which 
alter our weather (hence our nourishment 
and dispositions) and our cosmic ray ex- 
posure (which may influence our evolu- 
tion). Mercury, Venus, Earth and, to a 
lesser degree, the outer worlds, act moon- 
wise to raise tides on the Sun. This stirs 
up sunspots. . . So! 


Dangerous Machines 


In Washington a slightly spirit-laden 
soldier warned a frail looking civilian: 
“Careful crossing the street, Bub, you 
might get hurt around all them big auto- 
mobiles.” The civilian took the jibe with 
a grin, went on his way to lunch with fel- 
low atom-bomb physicists, 
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Theyre different. delightful 


Downright delicious—these flavor-rich 
Orange-Filled Rolls are sure to be family 
favorites, made with Fleischmann’s 
Fresh-Active Yeast. 


if you bake at home—choose it for quick 
action—finer results in everything you 
bake. You can always depend on Fleisch- 
mann’s Fresh-Active Y east—it goes right 
to work because it’s actively fresh. No 
waiting—no extra steps. Next baking 
day try Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast in the familiar yellow label. Ameri- 
ca’s favorite for over 3 generations. 





Makes 20 


Scald . . . 3/4 cup milk 
Add and stir in 
1/4 cup sugar 
2-1/4 teaspoons salt 
4-1/2 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm. 
Measure into bowl 
3/4 cup lukewarm water 
Crumble and stir in 


2 cakes Fleischmann's Yeast 


Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 


2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Beat until smooth. 
Add to make easily handled dough an 
additional 


2-1/4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


Then add 
1/3 cup orange juice 
1-1/2 tablespoons lemon juice 

| tablespoon grated orange rind 

| teaspoon grated lemon rind 
Bring to a boil, stirring constantly and 
cook until thick; cool. 
When dough has doubled in bulk, punch 
down and roll out into an oblong about 
4-inch thick. Spread with cool Orange 
Filling. Roll up as for jelly roll; cut into 
1-inch pieces. Place in greased muffin pans. 
Cover and let rise in warm place, free from 
draft until doubled in bulk, about 25 min- 
utes. Bake in moderate oven at 375° F 
about 30 minutes. 


Turn out on lightly floured board. Knead 
dough quickly and lightly until smooth 
and elastic. Place dough in greased bowl. 
Cover and set in warm place, free from 
draft. Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 
1 hour. While dough is rising, prepare: 


ORANGE FILLING 


Mix together in saucepan 
2-1/2 tablespoons cornstarch 
1/2 cup sugar 
Add to make smooth paste 
1/3 cup water 
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Women 


Survival of the Fittest? 


Theaverage woman outlives the aver- 
age man by five years, reports the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. That’s half a 
year longer than in 1939-41, two more 
years than in 1900, 

The average life span for white women 
is now 694 years, a leap from 51 in 1900. 
For men, it has moved up from 484 to 644. 

For Americans as a whole, average 
length of life is 66 years—up 2} years 
since 1939-41. The chief reason for this 
is tighter control of infections which 
once took a heavy toll of children and 
young adults. 


Ex-Office Wife 


When a girl marries, leaving a nice 
job for housekeeping and child rearing, 
what she misses most, says Dr. Irving 
Berger, are habits, 

In her office job, nearly everything 
happened on schedule, Ingenious gadgets 
and efficiency systems lured her into living 
a schedule herself—and liking it. Then— 
presto!—she’s out of it and deep in the 
unscheduled emergencies of wifedom and 
motherhood. And her child, she finds, 
“does not function so smoothly and auto- 
matically as a typewriter.” 

For his colleagues at last week’s meet- 
ing of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, Dr. Berger told what happened next. 
To find out, he had questioned 22 ex- 
stenos, salesclerks and teachers who ad- 
mitted yearning for their old jobs, 

Naggers. A few actually go back. 
Of those who stick to bed-making and 
diaper-duty, some try to force their chil- 
dren to act like well-regulated machines 
by fault-finding. This can ruin a child’s 
digestion, discipline or emotional stability, 
make him a wild little anarchist or a shy, 
scared rabbit. 

Others try the constant-attention, pet- 
and-pamper technique. This often suc- 
ceeds, says Dr. Berger—in making‘ the 
child a sort of junior dictator, who rules 
his parents with iron whims, 

But therc’s hope for ex-office wives, 
says the Cleveland psychiatrist. He ad- 
vises relaxing, enjoying the unpredictabil- 
ity. Often the easiest way to start anew, 
he adds, is to have another child. 


Third Finger, Left Hand 


It’s June again—top month for dia- 
monds and wedding bands, Traditional 
ritual and sentiment remain happily un- 
changed. But this year, wedding ring man- 
ufacturers predict, 90% of the bridegrooms 
will receive rings from their brides, Until 
the war, the double-ring ceremony hadn’t 
been popular for 30 or 40 years, 

At least three-fourths of the brides 
will ‘have both wedding and engagement 
rings, according to the same authorities. 
Platinum, scarce during the war, is back in 
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plentiful supply. But the price (about 
three times that of gold) is too steep for 
the average couple who spend about $175 
for the engagement ring, $17.50 for the 
girl’s wedding ring, and $21.50 for the 
man’s. 

Brighter. Though nine out of 10 
rings are yellow gold, most of them use a 
strip of platinum or palladium for the 
actual mounting of the diamond, The 
costlier white metal keeps stones from 
looking yellow. 

Rising cost of melee (very small dia- 
monds) has reduced the number of side 
stones to four, two or none, But the shank 
is carved or engraved, creating the impres- 
sion of more melee. 

In any case, today’s engagement ring 
has its central diamond safely low-set into 
an “illusion” mounting that seems to in- 
crease the stone’s size. In comparison, the 
plain, high-pronged Tiffany mounting of 
1920, without side stones, looks as old: 
fashioned as a Gibson Girl. 

More the Merrier. More girls are 
happy with a small diamond (one-fifth 
carat is typical) than with a big one—be- 
cause most girls get small ones. The 
favorite shape is the round “brilliant.” 
The “emerald cut” (oblong) and “mar- 
quise” (pointed ends) are rarely used for 
stones below 1.5 carats. 

Wedding rings match the metal and 
often the design of the engagement rings. 
Most of them are narrow. A few lucky 
girls will be given diamond circle rings, 
channel-set all around with 4o small dia- 
monds. Price: about $300. 

The usual wedding band may pale be- 
side the engagement ring, but it’s the one 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. The ring says 
“I love you.” (SEE: Third Finger, Left Hand) 





THREE FOR TWO. Solitaire and gold bands. 
eee a 








FAVORITE. A "brilliant" set in platinum. 


engraved with initials (the giver’s first) 
and date of ceremony. And it’s the one 
that’s worn closer to the hand—“closest 
to the heart.” 


Handle With Care 


Smooth, well-groomed hands—as nec- 
essary to the June bride as “something old, 
something new’’—are just as important to 
the woman who’s not in the marriage whirl. 

That’s the opinion of Wally West- 
more, Hollywood make-up expert. Because 
nails grow more quickly in warm months, 
he suggests frequent filing to keep them at 
the prettiest length—} to 4 inch. Shape 
with the coarse side of an emery board 
for a smooth edge, 

Hangnails, always more prevalent in 
summer, should never be pulled or aggra- 
vated, he warns, Sterilize the surface 
around the hangnail with alcohol, then lift 
it gently with nippers, clipping as close to 
the skin as possible, 

Special Treatment. If fingernails 
are badly stained, try a 10-minute applica- 
tion of peroxide and lemon juice mixed in 
equal parts. Hand calluses soften if rubbed 
with a little warm olive oil, 

Hand lotion is a “must” for summer 
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hand beauty. Especially weather-beaten 
hands should be saturated with a rich 
lubricating cream just before bedtime. 
Rub the cream from fingers toward wrists 
over backs of hands. Then pull on cotton 
gloves for the night. 

The glove habit pays off in house- 
keeping, too. Keep a pair of rubber ones 
handy for washing, cotton ones for dry 
work, The “Contrary Mary” who refuses 
to wear gardening gloves should try West- 
more’s soap treatment. Dig nails into a 
moistened bar of soap before attacking 
the weeds. When work’s done, scrub nails 
with a brush and watch the dirt fly. 

“Remember,” Westmore adds, “nails 
reflect physical condition.” If they con- 
stantly split or crack, don’t call on a 
manicurist—see a doctor. 


Death on Paper 


Walt Disney characters and Jack ’n’ 
Jill have a fatal attraction for flies, mos- 
quitoes and moths. That is, when they’re 
printed on the new DDT-treated, ready- 
pasted wallpaper designed for children’s 
rooms. 

The two wallpapers, expected in stores 
this month, are the first to combine DDT 
with assorted colors. (Previously, DDT 
papers were plain-colored.) A box, con- 
taining 81 feet of paper—about 34 ordinary 
rolls—plus 20 feet of matching border, 
will cost about $3.50. 

The paper is said to be as effective as 
a 5% DDT dusting powder, and its bug- 
killing power is guaranteed to last a year. 
The insecticide won't rub off. In fact, rub- 
bing and washing increases the paper’s 
deadliness. 

Grim Reaper. Tests showed that of 
3,500 flies released into an escape-proof, 
DDT-papered room, half were killed in 
six hours. All died within 24 hours, (Nor- 
mally, only about 1% of the flies would die 
in the same time.) Moths, mosquitoes, sil- 
verfish, cockroaches, bedbugs and most 
spiders died almost as quickly. 

And children? The manufacturer is 
reassuring: The DDT-paper won’t make a 
child sick unless he eats it—and if he does 
that the paper alone would make him sick 
anyway, 


End in Sight 


Though there’s no more queuing up 
for white shirts and nylons, babies will 
have to wait more than six months for an 
ample supply of diapers. 

During war years the diaper shortage 
was blamed on price controls. Mills 
switched their looms to more profitable 
fabrics. But now that OPA controls are 
off, it’s hard for mothers to understand 
the diaper dilemma. Chief trouble: too 
many babies. 

Bare Bottoms? In 1946 3.5 million 
babies arrived, That meant 1.1 million 
more square-pants customers than the year 
before. Thus, even though production may 
reach pre-war levels by fall, the supply 
won’t cover the demand. 

Prices have. jumped 10% to 12% 
since OPA died. (A dozen squares now 
retail at $3.25-$3.50, compared to about 
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| EVERY WASHDAY 


| save LOTS of time 
and trouble with this 
amazing new-type starch 











NOW-HOT OR COLD 
STARCH IN SECONODS/ 
NO COOKING- NO BO/LING, 







NEVER 
4A LUMP TO STICK 
TO MY ICON AND 
STREAK OR RUMPLE / 
CLOTHES! 



















/RONING ‘S 
FAST-EASY/ THAT 
SPECIAL INGREDIENT 






















—_a. *. IN CAMEO LETS MY 
THIS WASH IRON FAIRLY FLY 
DRESS JUST 
CAME FROM 


THE CLEANER'S! 





SCRATCHY COLLARS 
ON JIM'S SHIRTS— 
NOT WHEN | USE 

CAMEO. ‘T'S SMOOTH- 

SMOOTH-SMOOTA// 








Cameo is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. &: Patent Office: 
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And the grand part is—you don’t 
have to have gas or electric connec- 
tions to enjoy it! 

This new Duo-Therm Water Heater 
burns cheap fuel oil, available every- 
where. And keeps the hot water com- 
ing without a let-up, whenever you 
turn the faucet! 


Think of running two and three hot 
rinses in the clothes washer... one 
bath after another for the children ... 
and having scads of hot dish suds, day 
or night! All for less than 4 cents a day, 
for the average size family! 


SEND THE COUPON NOW — and look over 
the four new and beautiful Duo-Therm 
models. See how their trim lines har- 
monize with any kitchen, 
utility room or basement. 


Tens of thousands of 
users say... 


IN WATER HEATERS-ITS 


Duo THERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 
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DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 
Dept. PF-W6, Lansing 3, Michigan 
| would like to know more about [) Duo-Therm 
Water Heaters; () Duo-Therm Home Heaters. 
(Check one or both.) Please print. 
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Babies by Bannister 


MUGGERS. Constance Bannister gets models 
to cry, laugh, show wistful shyness and chary 
friendship. (SEE: Hold It, Baby!) 


$2 in 1941.) Even so, mills are only re- 
luctantly and slowly reconverting to dia- 
pers. 


Hold It, Baby! 


Laughing, crying or grimacing—the 
Bannister babies are putting on a big show 
in New York. About a half dozen of them 
are performing for a technicolor movie 
short the public will see next fall. 

It’s no work for the babies. They 
simply have to be cute. The labor is done 
by Constancé Bannister, who records their 
moods and antics with such success that 
at 29 she’s rated as one of the world’s lead- 
ing baby photographers, 

Hardly an American can escape the 
magnetism of her baby pictures. They 
beckon from magazine covers, illustrate 
advertisements and stories. And for the 
past six months some of them have ap- 
peared twice a week as a comic strip in 50 
newspapers, 

Gift That Clicked. When Constance 
Bannister came to New York from her 
home near Nashville, Tenn., nine years 
ago, she wasn’t particularly interested in 
photography. She was studying textile de- 
signing when a friend gave her a small 
camera. Like any amateur she began 
snapping whatever was around, especially 
her sister’s baby. Gradually, she included 
more babies. 

Now she photographs babies (most of 
them her friends’) eight hours a day, five 
days a week. It takes a staff of three as- 
sistants, eight cameras and a raft of props 
such as bassinets, rattles, feathers and 
goldfish. 

Every baby model is put through a 


- warm-up of a half hour or more. You have 


to make friends with him first, says Miss 
Bannister who looks like a combination 
movie star and playground supervisor. 
Sooner or later she can get a baby to mimic 
her—even to the point of crying. (She 
never pinches him, though she may some- 
times stoop to stealing his toy.) After a 
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smart baby has made a face he'll repeat it | 
—and think it’s wonderful—when she goes _ | 
to the camera. 

Finesse. The act can’t be overdone, 
however. Miss Bannister has to be ready 
to shoot the split second her model sticks 
his foot in his mouth or beams a one- 
toothed smile. It takes patience: Some- 
times she shoots two or three dozen pic- ’ 28 
tures for a single comic strip, rejects them | You'll be living 


all and starts over. with both for a long time 

The key to her success sounds simple 
—the way she puts it: “I like babies and 
so does everybody else—everywhere.” 





That’s why smart homemakers are choosing the Tappan Gas Range. 
Cleaner Than Soap They're choosing Tappan because of its lovely appearance — its 
easy-to-clean surfaces—the serviceable, roomy Tappan Divided 
Top—the Visualite Oven—the many other longed-for convenience 
them as clean as‘they think thev do. In features that make you wonder how you ever cooked with 
fact, their pans could be washed cleaner any fuel other than gas. You too can enjoy the advantages of 


Housewives who lather up greasy 
metal pots and pans with soap don’t get 


in plain water, according to Dr. Foster D. 
Snell, president of the American Institute 
of Chemists. 

Glassware, enamelware and porcelain, 
which have “polar” surfaces (laboratory 
term for readily wet), are easily washed 
clean with soap and water. 

But soap, while loosening the bulk of 
the grease, causes a thin film of it to cling 
more tightly than ever to metal surfaces, 
Dr. Snell’s research has shown. That’s be- 
cause fatty acids which result from the 
chemical action between soap and water 
make iron, aluminum and steel surfaces 
almost completely non-polar. 

Best thing to do about metal pans, 
says Dr. Snell, is (1) to do without them, 


gas even though you live beyond the gas lines. 
LP Gas (bottled or tank gas) is clean... effi- 
cient... inexpensive .. . safe... trouble-free 
... and has all city gas conveniences. So 
when choosing your new kitchen range—choose 
wisely—choose a gas range—choose a Tappan. 
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or (2) use scouring pad and water, or (3) 
fine steel wool plus a synthetic detergent 
(“‘soapless” grease-dissolver). 


New for the House 
Stack Up. Refrigerator jars that fit 


on top of each other hold more food in less 
space. They have rubber rims that seal 
lids tightly, come in sets of three quarts 
($1.50) or three pints ($1.40). 

Plugger. “Metalon” repairs any leak 
in pipes, radiators, furnaces or other 
metals, says the maker, It comes in powder 
form to be mixed with a special liquid. The 
paste hardens in 30 minutes and is de- 
scribed as steam, heat, pressure and water- 
proof. 

Dish-Shine. A brightly-colored cotton 
and asbestos-fiber dish towel is said to wipe 
faster (because of high absorbency), leave 
no lint and give more sparkle to dishes, 
glasses, silver. 

Window-Mute. Silence rattling win- 
dows, ventilators and screens by squeezing 
a miniature spring jack into the crack. It 
uses no nails or screws, cuts down drafts 
as well as noise. 

Skirt-Maid. New skirt and slacks 
hangers that look like double-looped clips 
fit easily onto an ordinary wire hanger. 


Priced at $1 for six pairs, the clips will fit 
any size waistband by sliding along bottom 
of the hanger. 

Coffee Dispenser. A painted metal 


container to hang on the wall holds three 
pounds of coffee. Push a lever on the un- 
derside and enough coffee is released for 
one cup. | THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY ¢ DEPT. @Q © MANSFIELD, OHIO 


TAPPAN’S GLEAMING chromium-lined, brilliandy 
illuminated Visualite Oven with the “see-through” 
glass window makes oven cooking a new delight. 
It’s fun to watch your pies, cakes, cookies, etc. 
bake to the rich appetizing brown you prefer. 
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Health 


New Coat of Enamel 


Up and down have gone the hopes of 
the unhappy owners of America’s half- 
billion decay-damaged teeth. The question 
was: Would .or wouldn’t fluorine help 
them stay away from dentists’ chairs? 

Early indications that calcium fluo- 
ride in diet or drinking water could make 
teeth decay-proof were played up by the 
press. Later, nutritionists dampened hopes 
by pointing out that the helpful fluorine 
salts hardened enamel only in teeth still 
growing—young people’s. 

Now a California biochemist, H, M. 
Leicester of San Francisco’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, has revived 
adults’ hopes. Experimentally he tried 
painting dental patients’ teeth on the out- 
side with calcium fluoride solution, letting 
it dry on. It built itself in, he found, re- 
placing the hydroxylin in the enamel, in 
eight applications. 

When lactobacilli acidophilus, the 
enamel-destroying micro-organism that de- 
velops in the mouth, attacks the re-sur- 
faced teeth, it gets a skinful of free 
fluorine, dies, 


Something Fishy? 


The U.S. Fish and WildlifeeService 
biologist took another look at the canned 
crabmeat sample on his microscope slide. 
He reached for a report blank, “Typhoid 
micro-organisms .. .” he began writing. 

The crabmeat either hadn’t been 
cooked enough or had been re-infected by 
cannery workers. The F. & W. man de- 
tected_it in time, But if he hadn’t, per- 
haps no one would have. And now, per- 
haps no one will, for a contemplated 50% 
appropriations cut may force F. & W. to 
scrap its traveling trailer laboratories, 





close down some of its five permanent 
regional headquarters. 

Finny Problem. Seafood sanitation 
has been haphazard, experts admit, ever 
since the Indians used to post beach 
sentries to warn away would-be clam dig- 
gers when parasitic plankton reddened the 
shallows. Meat inspection costs the U.S. 
$22 million yearly; F. & W.’s fish-check 
budget last year was only $240,000. Food 
& Drug Administration men help only 
when shipments of fish cross state lines 
or when processors ask them for their 
stamped “O.K.” The Agriculture Depart- 
ment is to get $19 million for general 
nonmeat inspection, but lacks a fish-wise 
staff. 

Deadline. Until their funds actually 
run out, F. & W. fish experts will con- 
tinue to stop icemen from dragging their 
packing ice through-horse-droppings, pack- 
ers from washing fish in sewage: water— 
both actual instances—and to apply the 
rapid sewage-bacteria test they’ve worked 
out. After that, the public’s on its own. 


Where There’s Smoke... Huh? 


“Smoke?” queried newsmen, puzzling 
over the patchy report. “What’s it mean, 
penicillin smoke?” They were baffled. 

However, not even science can baffle 
a bright reporter long—safely. A story 
got written. Ingeniously, it credited Drs. 
G. V. Taplin and F. A. Bryan, University 
of Rochester, with having perfected— 
penicillin cigarets! 

Unfortunately, in laboratory talk 
“smoke” means dry powder, ground so fine 
it will float in the air. It was thus—not 
as antibiotic reefers—the Rochester re- 
searchers had prepared penicillin for throat 
and lung application. 

Cure Dust. They had built a dosing 
device — pictured currently in Science 
weekly—topped with a tube through which 
patients inhale superfine _ penicillin 
“smoke.” This is kept powder-dry by a 
dehydrating filter on the air intake, The 


U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


FISH-TESTERS. Who would guard the public against disease germs? (SEE: Something Fishy?) 
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PENICILLIN CIGARET? A real one is big as 


a table radio. (SEE: Where There's Smoke) 


technique replaces penicillin spray-solu- 
tions, which spoil easily, with the crystal- 
line drug, which doesn’t. And patients’ 
lungpower replaces tiresome atomizer- 
squeezing by hospital attendants, 


Virus on Wings 


Is there an instrument to test chemi- 
cals suspected of causing cancer? 

Maybe there is—a winged instrument. 
It is a small fruit fly with a big name— 
Drosophila melanogaster. Geneticists use 
it for forced-evolution (mutation) experi- 
ments because its sex glands are thin- 
walled, outside its body, easy to get at. 
And its sex-cells are remarkably ready to 
change. 

Alterations. Dr. Milislav Demerec, 
Carnegie Institution genetics chief (and 
father of the 16-year-old girl winner of 
1946’s Science Talent Search), decided to 
expose D, melanogaster’s sex cells to some 
known cancer-producing chemicals. He 
wanted to know: Would the chemicals 
wreak drastic changes in the cells—and 
thus in the next generation of the flies? 

The time was ripe for such an experi- 
ment. During the war science had found 
how to make aerosols (droplet-mist solu- 
tions) of many chemicals which couldn't 
be vaporized before. Among these were 
four cancer-producers: 1-2-5-6-dibenza- 
threne, methylcholanthrene, benzpyrine 
and betanaphthylamine. Through thick 
fogs of these, Demerec let his experi- 
mental flies buzz. 

Results. And a large number of their 
offspring came out freakish — random 
products of forced evolution. This rein- 
forced the theory that cancer is an out- 
break of similar “wild” evolution in body 
cells. The flies didn’t Aave cancer, they 
were cancers, Also, the mutation-changes 
were varied, affecting wings, eyes, bodies. 
To cancer students this hints that any 
cancer agent may start any kind of growth 
—harmless or dangerous. 

Now perhaps many substances—like 
female sex-hormones, for instance—medi- 
cally useful but suspected of starting can- 
cers, can be tried on fruit flies and de- 
clared guilty or innocent. And, since the 
concentration of aerosols can be regulated 
finely, doctors can find how much of such 
substances it is safe to use. 
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Religion 





Acme 
HEALER. Mind, medicine or Avak? (See below) 


The Cure 


Avak the Great spoke no English. (In 
his hands, when he got off the plane in 
New York, he clutched a paper-bound 
volume of American short stories.) 

Avak the Great would have no truck 
with the ways of medicine. 

(At his side stood a hulking Iranian 
ex-colonel who called himself doctor. 
Three years ago he had convinced an 
Iranian lunacy commission that Avak, far 
from being a candidate for an asylum, was 
indeed “possessed” of a great, divine, mys- 
tic gift of healing. Through his managerial 
efforts, Avak’s temple of healing at Tehe- 
ran had become as popular among Persians 
as Father Divine’s Heaven is among Amer- 
icans. ) 

Now Avak (pronounced Ah’-wack) 
was in America. His mission: to cure the 
37-year-old epileptic son of a multi-mil- 
lionaire California wine producer. 

From almost every newspaper in the 
land the darkly handsome face of the 
bearded, 20-year-old Avak gazed soulfully 
at U.S. readers. And already, to that 
strange visage, Americans by the hundreds 
were addressing letters of humble prayer 
that when he cured the vintner’s son he 
would cure them, too, during the six 
months he plans to stay here. 

Trial & Error. Before he heard of 
Avak through friends in Iran, 76-year-old 
Kirkor Arakelian had spent close to a 
quarter-million dollars trying to cure his 
son. Earlier specialists, both medical and 
mystical, got no such gala attention, al- 
though the quest for a cure had been going 
on for 27 years—ever since his son 
Vaughn was found to be epileptic after 
being struck by a bus. The answer seemed 
to be that Avak was something extra-spe- 
cial in faith-healing. The public thought 
so, anyway. 

Medical opinion on the matter, from 
doctors who bothered to mention the 
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Great Healer (usually because they were 
asked by newspapermen), was curt, to the 
point. Said Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
The American Medical Association Jour- 
nal: “Cures by mental suggestion are well 
known to medical science—in cases where 
there has been no actual nerve or tissue 
destruction.” To Avak’s claim that he 
had cured such tissue-eating diseases as 
tuberculosis, Fishbein had a one-word 
postscript: “Cuckoo.” A clergyman, too, 
had a monosyllable for Avak: “Bunk.” 

Not Now. But when Avak landed in 
New York the airport was jammed with 
the infirm who had heard of his well pre- 
publicized mission and wanted an on-the- 
spot cure. None was given. Avak, the 
doctor-manager and an _ Iranian - who 
Avak says was his first cure (intestinal 
ulcers) stalked from their plane, convers- 
ing in an Armenian dialect that confused 
interpreters brought to interview them. 

He did manage to explain, however, 
that the brown monk’s robe and cowl he 
wore did not mean he was a priest—he 
wore them because his healing powers had 
been revealed in a divine vision and the 
churchly robes seemed appropriate, 

When Avak and cortege arrived in 
super-swank Palm Springs they strode 
past the private Arakelian swimming pool 
into the nine-bedroom Spanish style house 
of their host and bill-footer. 

Within three days things began to 
happen. The wife of vintner Arakelian’s 
older son awoke suddenly at 3 a.m., nearly 
scared the household to death as she ran 
from room to room announcing that Avak 
had cured her arthritis. 

With one cure under his braided belt, 
Avak went ahead with his main task. 


Through a translator he spoke soothingly 
to the epileptic son, assured him “you 
will be,all right.” Everyone in the house 
assured him they believed him—and set- 
tled back to wait. 

The year was 1947 A.D. 


A Star in the East 


Few churches in the-world-today have 
been able to avoid either direct political 
action or, at least, outspoken interest in 
the earthly affairs of men. 

No exception has been the loosely knit 
confederation of Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. In its framework fall the 
trouble-spot orthodox churches of the 
Balkans, Greece, Turkey—and Russia. 
With what amounts to state-control of 
the Russian church, Soviet political emis- 
saries to other countries may easily be 
freely moving priests of the church. 

Zenith. Atop the framework, in more 
an honorary than authoritarian position, 
is the Patriarch of Constantinople (Istan- 
bul). To whoever is Patriarch there falls 
titular leadership of 130 million Eastern 
Orthodox church members. 

To Russia’s church that spot (al- 
though it must be filled by a Turkish citi- 
zen, past or present) has long seemed an 
attainable and juicy plum. 

This month, however, the plum was 
discolored as far as Russia is concerned— 
it was turning red, white and blue. Top 
candidate for the patriarchy, soon to be 
vacated by an aging prelate, is an Ameri- 
can citizen, Turkish born Archbishop 
Athenagoras, Primate of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church in North and South Amer- 
ica, now a resident of New York. 


Chicago Tribune 


New Classicism 


Many U.S. clergymen were still 
leery of modern church architecture. 
“Not dignified,” complained most. 

In Monterrey, Mexico, however, a 


new Roman Catholic church, that 


brings modernity to the point of classi- 
cism, gives graceful proof that dignity 
can be achieved in new stylings, (Still 
without pews, the church is built main- 
ly of concrete, has a marble altar.) 











Sports 


Something for the Girls 


Nobody could remember just why, 
but ever since 1g09 co-eds have been un- 
able to sit with men students at Syracuse 
university football games. Some said the 
rule had been designed to insure the girls 
seats in the early days of athletics, 

This month, the university finally re- 
lented, said girls and men may sit side by 
side next fall if they choose, 


Storm Over Canada 


When lovely, 19-year-old Barbara 
Ann Scott won the European and world 
figure skating championships in February, 
her native Ottawa went wild. On her re- 
turn home (now in London, Ont.) Ottawa 
Mayor Stanley Lewis bowled her over with 
the gift of a $3,500 canary-colored Buick 
secretly purchased by his City Council. 

Last month, the snappy convertible 
briefly was an international issue involving 
Canada, the U.S., and the International 
Olympic Committee at Stockholm. Trou- 
ble began when Avery Brundage, U.S. 
Olympic Committee chief, cabled Interna- 
tional Olympic president J. S. Edstrom 
calling attention to the gift. From Ed- 
strom, a message snapped to Montreal’s 
Canadian Olympic Committee asking for 
a report. Acceptance of the car had en- 
dangered Miss~Scott’s amateur standing, 
could bar her from the 1948 Olympics. 

Back-Track. In a hurried get-togeth- 
er, the Canadian committee overruled the 
Ottawa branch of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, which had okayed the presentation, 
saidethe gift violated Olympic rules, told 
Miss Scott to return the automobile, 

Even the Canadian House of Com- 
mons took part in the storm. .An indig- 
nant Conservative member drew from 
Pfime Minister King assurance that Can- 


ada would “do everything possible” to pro- 
tect Barbara’s interests. Sputtered Bar- 
bara’s mother: The American Olympic 
Committee was “trying to oust” her daugh- 
ter, Asserted Mayor Lewis: “It’s clear to 
me that some people don’t wish us well.” 

Decision. Barbara herself thought the 
“Americans ‘might want to get rid of me 
for the Olympics,” but said she would not 
risk disqualification. While Canadian col- 
umnists raged impotently, she drove the 
car (license plate 47-U-1—.e., 1947 You 
Won) to the Ottawa dealer who had sold 
it, handed the keys to Mayor Lewis, 
sobbed openly. 

Some thought the furious city would 
keep it for her until after the Olympics. 
Nobody doubted that in any Canadian un- 
popularity contest Brundage would win 
hands down. 


The Cup Again 


Since the Davis Cup was put in play 
in 1900, only four nations—Great Britain, 
Australia, France and the U.S.—have won 


‘this symbol of international amateur ten- 


nis supremacy. 

Just now, the $5,500 sterling silver 
cup rests in the hands of the U.S. which 
won it back last Christmas from the Aus- 
tralians in Melbourne, taking the five chal- 
lenge matches without a loss. 

Now, too, the race is on to see who 
will hold the huge trophy after it is 
brought out of a New York Jeweler’s 
vault for the 1947 challenge round Aug. 
30-Sept. 1 at Forest Hills, Long Island. 

They're Off. With 20 countries com- 
peting, first leg of the race got under way 
in Europe this May when Egypt defeated 
Spain, Czechoslovakia defeated Sweden; 
Belgium beat Luxemburg and Switzer- 
land beat Greece. By June 3 the list of 
European competitors will be pared still 
further after the second round of play is 
over.. France or Czechoslovakia were 
likely European finalists. 

Leg No. 2 starts next month with 
Australia, overwhelmed by its loss to the 





International 


GIFT OF A CITY. But Barbara's smile changed afterwards to tears. (SEE: Storm Over Canada) 
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TROPHY. U.S. tennis officials hope we'll keep 
it. (SEE: The Cup Again) 


Americans last year, facing Canada at 
Montreal Aug. 7-9. Nobody thinks the 
Aussies will lose this one. If victorious, 
the Down Unders will meet the European 
zone champ in August for the right to op- 
pose the U.S. in the finals. 

Confident. But whatever nation fi- 
nally comes up against the Americans, no 
U.S. tennis expert feels unnecessary alarm. 
Big gun for the U.S. cup team still will be 
Jack Kramer, world’s best amateur singles 
player and conqueror of Australia’s ace, 
John Bromwich. 

Gun No. 2 may be Ted Schroeder, 
who beat both Bromwich and Dinny Pails 
in December, then teamed with Kramer 
to take the doubles from Bromwich and 
Adrian Quist. 

U.S. tennis moguls were hoping that 
Schroeder would come east in July to be- 
gin the round of top-ranking tournaments 
by which U.S. squad members will be 
picked. If he does, and shows up well, the 
1947 Davis team again could be a three- 
man affair with Gardnar Mulloy, who won 
a singles match at Melbourne from Pails. 


Admission Free 


On a Saturday afternoon in mid-May 
the largest lacrosse crowd so far this sea- 
son gathered in northside Baltimore to see 
unbeaten Johns Hopkins trounce Navy, 
14-7, sew up (if it gets by Maryland) the 
national college championship. 

What made the crowd newsworthy 
was the fact that none of its 8,000 mem- 
bers paid so much as a dime to watch one 
of the best collegiate contests of the year. 
Had it wished, host school Johns Hopkins 
might have realized some $15,000, 

Nor have spectators at any other 
Johns Hopkins sport paid a farthing in 
the last nine years. The reason: Dean G. 
Wilson Shaffer’s conviction that “the oper- 
ation of a sound physical education pro- 
gram demands taking money out of inter- 
collegiate athletics.” 


PATHFINDER 





Just Walk In. This May’s big crowd 
got in merely by presenting 8,000 tickets 
which Hopkins had handed out without 
charge. Most had written Athletic Direc- 
tor C. Gardner Mallonee last fall for as 
many books—of free tickets to’ 1946-47 
Hopkins events as there were interested 
members of the family. Others had merely 
requested tickets at the box-office. 

What Baltimoreans see at Hopkins in 
return for postage or the trouble of walk- 
ing to the gate is fair-to-average small 
college football; top lacrosse; good basket- 
ball; so-so baseball, cross country, tennis, 
golf, rifle; first-flight track, wrestling, soc- 
cer. Crowds run from 2,000 for basket- 
ball to 3,000 for football and an average 
of 5,000 for lacrosse—biggest campus 
drawing-card of all. 

No Headaches. Besides the loss of 
gate receipts, such hospitality costs Johns 
Hopkins $12,000 a year for equipment and 
traveling expenses, plus the salaries of 


seven full-time and _ three assistant 
coaches. But to Hopkins, it’s worth it. 
While super-duper college conferences 





wrestle with the evils of subsidized ath- | 


letics, Hopkins has solved the problem, It 
doesn’t go to the Rose Bowl, but it has 
no athletic scholarships, no coaching staff 
upheavals, no thunderous alumni protests 
if it loses a game. 

Occasionally the Hopkins program 
flabbergasts a non-Baltimorean, like the 
New Yorker who came.down for a Navy- 
Notre Dame game only to find Municipal 
Stadium sold out. Counseled by his cabbie 
to see Hopkins play Swarthmore, the vis- 
itor thought it was a joke when he got a 
ticket and his money back. Still stunned 
when he reached home, he wrote The 
Baltimore Sun that it was the best small 
college game he had ever seen. Principal 
critics of the program: Baltimore sports 


writers who would like to see Hopkins 
buy a top-drawer football team, play 
Army and Notre Dame, make bigger ath- 


letic news. 

So far, Johns Hopkins, with its 1,500 
undergraduates and famed medical school, 
has been first and only in the free admis- 
sion field. But others (Oberlin, Swarth- 
more, Harvard) have toyed with the idea. 
Shaffer hopes that someday all colleges 
will seé his light. “That would be,” he 
said, ‘‘the healthiest thing that ever hap- 
pened to college athletics.” 


Right to Play 


In The New York Herald Tribune, 
veteran Stanley Woodward came up with 
a copyrighted story. Cardinal president 
Sam Breadon had not flown East to bolster 
his team. With National League Prexy 
Ford Frick, he had conferred with St. 
Louis players who threatened a “strike” 
against Negro Jackie Robinson of the 
Dodgers. 

Frick, said Woodward, told the*play- 
ers: “If you do this you will be suspended 


..-1 don’t care if it wrecks the National | 


League for five years.” 

Breadon denied the story. Frick sup- 
ported it. Most Dodger observers thought 
Robinson was getting along well with his 
team-mates. Anyway, there was no strike. 
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CAN RAISE ‘HOB’ 


Cause you extra work and cost hard-earned 
profits, too. But, not if you've got a sturdy, depend- 
able Stevens handy. When you buy a Stevens you 
get “more Spel pd the money” because of volume 
production and years of gunmaking “know how.” 
See the complete Savage-Stevens-Springfield-Fox 
lines at your dealer's. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Firearms Division 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 















Stevens No. 94—Single Barrel Shotgun. These depend. 
able sturdily built “singles” have proved their top volue 
and durability in the hands of thousands of shooters. 




















Stevens No. 311— Double Barre! Shotgun. Forged stee! 
barrels, proof tested ... matted rib ... unbreakable coil 
springs... positive lock-up . . “More gun for the money.” 
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SORE TOES CORNS STOPPED 


eS | INSTANT RELIEF 


more on special | Protect sore toes from tight shoes with Dr. Scholl's 
patterns. Great side | Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develo 
line for am- wi tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
bitious men 1 instantly stop ul shoe friction, ap ure 
and quickly remove corns. Get a box NO 





THIS MAN EARNS EXTRA MONEY 
MAKING CONCRETE BLOCKS 





Building concrete or cinder blocks 
the DANDY BOY way is a real 
money-maker either full time or spare 
time. It’s simple, easy, fast. And 
the DANDY BOY BLOCK MAKER 
is a strong, rugged machine. 

BUILDING BOOM PAYS PROFITS 
Material shortages create big de- 
mand for blocks. Your friends and 
neighbors are prospects. No heavy cash 
Outlay needed to start your own 
concrete block business. DANDY BOY 
Block Maker is a good investment. 

COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS 

We tel) you how to make commer- 
cial piocks in many shapes and pat- 
terns at a profit. Instruction book 
with each DANDY BOY Block Maker. 
Write today for Booklet, A-1. 


THE MIDLAND CO., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stam mering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogye, Dept. 3444 Circle 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Make 25 standard 
blocks (8x8x16) per 
hour. Earn up to 
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Once the Flatfish gets its hooks into 
a fish, the fish is as good as in your 
creel. This is because Flatfish hooks 
are not the conventional kind of 
hooks. They’re smaller and sharper. They penetrate 
more easily and more quickly. Then, too, the Flatfish 
has a hooking arrangement that hooks the easy strik- 
er. With the hooks offset from the body of the lure, 
the fish cannot obtain sufficient purchase on the body 
of the bait to enable it to throw the hook. World's 
largest selling plug. Over 3,000 sold every day! Lures 
in 21 colors. Underwater, surface and trolling mod- 
els, $1.20 each. Musky, $1.35. Flyrod size, 95c. 
Write for FREE 32-page Color Catalog, including 
4,000 word treatise on plug fishing. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 













Flyrod 
Model 


Two flyrod sizes— 
1/12 or 1/16 oz. for 
casting or trolling. 
95c each. 
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Rebel 
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Washington: Because he is “per- 

} sonally against” fiddling with clocks, 
Sen.* John Overton (D.-La.) (above) 
stood pat on his refusal to go along 
with the rest of the Capital when it 
switched to daylight saving time—and 
posted notices on his office doors to 
that effect. 

Fulton, Ky.: To appease his es- 
tranged wife and to fulfill her last de- 
mand, E, H. McMillan~is pushing a 
bedstead, lashed to a homemade cart, 
all the way from Alabama to Wiscon- 
sin, averages about 20 miles a day. 

Pawtucket, R.I.: Warned repeat- 
edly for disturbing the peace with loud 

| laughter, Samuel Hyder laughed once 
too often, pleaded guilty to “revelling,” 
paid his $4.60 fine without a smile. 

Indianapolis: Robert Mills parked 
his car in front of a burlesque theater, 
returned an hour later to find his bi- 
noculars stolen. 

Marblehead, Mass.: Rev. John 
Eager, 32, claimed he did not possess 
“the physical energy to make out of my 
ministry what is expected,” resigned 
from the Unitarian church to work as 
a rigger in a shipyard. 

| LeClaire, lowa: When his tenants 
ignored an eviction notice, landlord 
Harry Olsen removed the _ kitchen, 
| bathroom, back porch, part of the roof 
and the front windows of the house 
“to have them repaired.” 

Paris: To Winston Churchill went 
France’s highest military honor, the 
Medaille Militaire, granting him a pen- 
sion of $1.68 a year and the privilege 
of sending the French president a bill 
for taxi fares in case he should get 
picked up drunk on the streets. 

Fitchburg, Mass.: To help the 
aged, crippled, young and lazy, Alfred 
Cate has invented a bathtub with a 

| door on its side. 

Boston: Mrs. James Warren Sever, 
Massachusetts State mother of 1947, 
credits her success to her practice of 
spending 15 minutes every day on “sys- 
tematic worrying.” 
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People and Places 


Kenosha, Wis.: When his wife re- 
fused to leave a tavern with him, John 
Zieck knocked down the building with 
a 1o-ton snow-plow truck. Mrs. Zieck 
went home, her husband went to jail. 

New Britain, Conn.: In return for 
three unordered neckties, Dr. John 
Irvin wrote the manufacturers: “I am 
sending you $2 worth of pills. They 
have helped thousands of others... 
please accept them in payment.” 

New Haven, Conn.: Miss Wilma 
Wolf, jailed for 30 days for contempt 
of court because she called the judge a 
“fat Republican,” went on a hunger 
strike to protest her sentence and “to 
lose a little extra weight.” 

Little York, Ill.: Election judges 
and clerks arrived at the city polls at 
6 a.m., posted instruction sheets, fixed 
up ballot boxes, sharpened pencils and 
then called off the election when some- 
one recalled they forgot to have ballots 
printed. 

Los Angeles: Mrs. Fay Gebhart’s 
last will included a bequest of $1 to her 
divorced husband with the comment 
he could buy bullets for his gun and 
“T hope he shoots himself.” 

Hackensack, N.J.: In court Mrs. 
Florence Taylor testified that every 
time she put liver on her dinner table 
her husband thrashed her, 

Galena Park, Tex.: Mrs. E. H. 
Follett fired her giant mastiff hound 
as watchdog after a thief stole the 
dog’s collar. 

New York: Fifteen minutes early 
for an appointment with Mayor 


O’Dwyer, elder statesman Bernard Ba- 
ruch (below), transfers his “office” 
from Washington’s Lafayette Park to 
New York City Hall steps. 





International 


Early bird 
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Aviation 


The Bird 


In Beltsville, Md., man’s birds lost a 
round to nature’s. Because of the large 
bird sanctuary there an emergency land- 
ing field has been abandoned. Reason: 
Planes annoy the birds. 


The Anonymous Buzz 


Inside the Washington offices of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration a half- 
dozen men concentrated on writing a bulle- 
tin. They wanted to coach people on read- 
ing and reporting the identity numbers of 
planes that swoop hazardously close to 
buildings in show-off stunting. 

But their work was disrupted by a 
terrific noise. A plane was blasting around 
the building in tight circles, its wingtips 
almost brushing the CAA windows. By 
frequent twisting and turning the pilot, 
moreover, kept the plane’s identity num- 
ber a complete secret. 


Main Street's Mark 


On the._ground a motorist stopped his 
car, flashed on the headlights to read a 
fog-obscured sign: “Fayetteville, N.C., 
Pop. 17,428.” 

Above him circled a lost plane with 
only 17 minutes worth of fuel. The pilot 
was looking for a signpost, too. But, un- 
like the motorist, he was staking his life 
on finding something to tell him where 
he was. 

This Way! Flying over the railway 
freight station he found it. Giant chrome 
yellow letters painted across the roof gave 
the town’s name, latitude and longitude. 
An arrow gave the direction and distance 
to the nearest airport. 

From 1,305 roofs, lawns, silos, water- 
tanks, highways and mountainsides Civil 
Aeronautics Administration-approved signs 
like Fayetteville’s now offer guidance to 
airmen. (Particularly benefited: private 
craft without elaborate navigation equip- 
ment.) 

But in a nation whose roadways are 
dotted with the signposts of 124,024 cities. 
towns and villages, 1,305 airway signs are 
barely a beginning toward the goal of com- 
plete U.S, air marking. 

The steps toward that goal lead right 
down Main Street. For it is over Amer- 
ica’s Main Streets that most private planes 


- do their flying. 


On its own, CAA can’t hope to mark 
every town. This year, for instance, only 
$100,000 has been appropriated for the 
work. To get the most out of it (possibly 
2,000 new markers) CAA uses the funds 
through state aeronautical commissions on 
a “you match it” basis. Thus, when states 
want CAA air marking aid they must toss 
in an equal amount of cash or, if CAA 
provides materials, they must provide 
labor. 

Town Task. Local governments, civic 
groups, businessmen and private citizens, 


PATHFINDER 
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HIGH WAYS. Air signpost ot Ritzville, Wash. 


however, can air mark their towns by 
themselves. On such community action 
CAA pins most of its hopes, 

Cost of an approved-type painted 
marking is about $65. Of this about $30 
goes for paint, the rest for the 16 man 
hours of labor. After the job is done the 
town is marked on the charts that all 
pilots in this country use. 

During the war air marking suffered 
a big set-back. Before Pearl Harbor 30,000 
“old fashioned” (just name and airport) 
markers were in use here. Many were 
erased because of security rules. The rest 
faded away through lack of attention. 
(Best air marked state since war’s end is 
Pennsylvania with 203. Michigan is sec- 
ond with 168, South Carolina third with 
165.) 

If Main Street wants to put itself on 
the air map, procedure is simple. 

Mail Order. First stép is a letter. 
Sent to Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Air Marking Section, Washington 25, 
D.C., it need merely request the CAA air 
marking instruction manual. 

In content all the markers are the 
same. In letters visible from at least 3,000 
feet (for most types a 1o-ft. letter is 
minimum size) the marker must carry: 
(1) the town’s name; (2) its latitude (to 
the left) and longitude (to the right) in 
degrees and minutes, separated by an ar- 
row that points due north; (3) a circle 
with an arrow pointing to the nearest 
usable airport with the airport’s distance 
at the head of the arrow. If a county 
center or larger town is nearby a hollow 





(pop. 1,748), shows proper roof-top marking .. . 


arrow with the town’s name in it should 
show the way there. 

Longitude and latitude information, as 
well as templates for the standardized let- 
tering and any other information needed 
for the marker will be supplied by CAA. 

Types of markers, however, may vary 
according to the town’s location. Most 
common is the painted roof-top marker. 
For this a prominent, large, flat roof must 
be available, unobscured by trees or sur- 
rounding buildings. 

For towns where flat roof architecture 
is rare or buildings overhung by trees, the 
marker may be painted on the highway. 
In flat desert-like or plateau areas metal, 
enamel or wood symbols raised on short 
poles may be used. 

On mountainsides crushed white 
stones are good for forming the markers, 
while on lawns or landscaped areas bushes 
planted in the proper shapes and rimmed 
by white stone borders are clearly visible. 

Good Sign. But wherever or how- 
ever the markers are placed they are Main 
Street’s air age signpost of progress. 


Washington Pipeline 


In the air age all a reporter has to do 
is blink and he’s liable to end up way be- 
hind the times. 

In his daily column Washington 
writer Peter Edson implied that laying 
pipelines by helicopter was “a bizarre 
flight” of fancy. Five days later he could 
have framed a news service photo of a 
helicopter doing just that. 





. while walls are used in snow areas. Roads also are guideways. (SEE: Main Street's Mark) 
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) DO YOUR 
CANNING 





IT IS SURE... because scientific construc- 
tion of National Pressure Cooker gauges 
assures accurate pressure. 

IT 1S SWIFT . . . because the National way 
takes only 10 to 15% of the time required 
by old-fashioned, unsafe methods of home 
canning. 

IT 1S SIMPLE . . . because the National 
Pressure Cooker is so easy to operate. 

IT IS SAVING . . . because it uses only a 
pin-point of flame to maintain proper 
pressure, thus saving fuel costs. 

IT 1S SAFE . . . Leading food authorities 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommend pressure cooking as the ONLY 
SAFE METHOD for processing all non-acid 
foods—vegetables, meats, fowl and fish. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER No. 7 
(illustrated above) has a canning capacity of 
7 quart size jars or 9 pint jors. The No. 5 has 
@ canning capacity of 5 quart jars or 7 pint 
jars. Both come completely equipped with inset 
pans, rack, wire canning basket, and a copy of 
the valuable illustrated book, “The Modern 
Guide to Home Canning and Cooking.” 


Ask for NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS 
wherever quality housewares are on sale. 


FREE booklet, “The Modern Way fo Better 
Home Canning” Address Dept. 4724 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO., Eau Claire, Wis, 
Makers of the World-Famous PRESTO COOKERS © 


ust-spray 


PEST CONTROL 


Controls Black Spot of Roses, Mil- 
dew, Insects, Mexican Bean 
Beetles, Early and Late Tomato 
me pa Apple Scab, Codling Moth 
and many other plant diseases. 

Write for new klet, ‘‘Pest Con- 
trol for the Home Gardener.” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
1233€ Rockefeller Center, New York 20, W. Y. 








IVY Poison 


Soothe fiery torment—allay desire to 
scratch—and so aid healing with bland 


RESINOL 


a TEST FULL SIZED» 
= PRODUCTS j=" ee 


ty? 
Big bor of Blair Home Products will be hae 
sent to you FREE, F.0.B. Factory. 
Test them and learn how easy it is totes 
make good money supplying friends he 4i 
and neighbors, Act now—send Me 
name to 747 


BLAIR, Dept. 78-CL, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Edueation 


U. S. vs. Soviet Education 


“Oh, yes, but I never discussed poli- 
tics when I was in Russia. In fact, I never 
even thought about it. I don’t know very 
much about that subject anyway.” 

Thus Mrs. Aleksandra Lewis, who 
touched off a revolt by delivering a pro- 
Russian speech to a Washington, D.C., 
high school assembly, brushed off a query 
about free speech in Russia, 

The pretty Russian-born wife of a 
former Embassy clerk at Moscow was 
talkative about the “wonderful Soviet edu- 
cational system.”’ She told the students 
all about it. Indirectly also, she helped 
spike a false report—much bandied about 
in Congress and before the House Com- 





the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. Newspaper editorials hailed it as 
a “reason” for Federal aid td education. 

Source. Investigation, however, 
shows the figure wrong. The U.S. Office 
of Education and the American Council 
on Education denied responsibility. 

Questioned, Frank Hubbard, director 
of NEA’s research division, admitted his 
division had put out the figure as “6.8 
times as much on education as the U.S.— 
as near as could be estimated,” said it was 
based on an official report from Moscow 
published in The New York Times. 

The facts: 

1) The total Soviet (1947) budget 
for “Social and Cultural Activities” is 
107,100,000,000 rubles ($21.5 billion at 
the “official” rate; $9 billion at the “cost 
of living” or “diplomatic” rate). 

2) Of this sum, “nearly half”—ac- 
cording to S. V. Kraftanov, minister of 
higher education—is for education. The 





mittee on Education—as to how much 
Russia is spending on education, 

The dollars and cents total didn’t 
much interest Mrs. Lewis, but she did 
know what some of the money went for. 

“Tt’s this way: They (the Govern- 
ment) publish all the school books. They 
give the students medical care. That’s 
part of the educational program. Some- 
times, if the students need clothes or 
shoes, they, too, are provided. Then the 
college students get paid for going to 
college. I got 170 to 200 rubles a month. 
Yes, the system is very good.” 

Proof. What petite, blonde Mrs. 
Lewis did not know was that she was con- 
firming, out of personal knowledge, offi- 
cial figures on Russian expenditures for 
education presented to the Supreme So- 
viet last Feb. 20 by Finance Minister 
Arseni Zverev. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
They knock into a cocked hat the claim, 
originally made by NEA’s research divi- 
sion, that Russia is spending “nearly seven 
times as much on education as the U.S.” 

Sen, Aiken of Vermont quoted this 
figure on the floor of the Senate. Prof. 
John K. Norton of Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia, thumped the table with it before 


SIB Photo Service, Moscow 


SOVIET COLLEGE. USSR students get a monthly salary. (SEE: U.S. vs. Soviet Education) 


rest, presumably, is spent for propaganda. 

3) Under educational expenditures, 
the Soviet government provides for the 
publication, distribution of all textbooks, 

4) The USSR, likewise, pays students 
admitted to the universities the sum of 
250 rubles a month ($50 at the official 
rate of exchange). 

5) The USSR provides housing for 
teachers, assists in the matter of clothes 
and shoes for both teachers and students, 
all this a part of the education budget. 

6) Included, also, is education in the 
army. 

7) Special scientific research projects 
are likewise included in the educational 
budget. 

Said Rep. George Dondero: “Amer- 
ica spends $34 billion for education. The 
Soviet Union cannot match that. Includ- 
ing a lot of dictatorship items makes for 
phony statistics.” 


“$1 a Day” Students 


The veterans are not complaining— 
not for publication, at least—but they are 
having a tough time trying to get an edu- 
cation on $1 a day. 

That’s what it amounts to in most of 
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our colleges. True, they might keep away 
from the expensive big cities, where some 
of the best universities are. But that 
would not help much. Living costs are 
not much lower in the smaller cities and 
towns. 

In the small communities, extra jobs 
are scarce. Besides, an extra job has a 
serious draw-back: You can’t carry a maxi- 
mum study load and work long hours off- 
campus. 

The Law. The G. I. bill sounds im- 
pressive. It gives single veterans $65 a 
month subsistence for a minimum of 12 
classroom hours a week, but a student 
must take 15 to 17 hours a week to grad- 
uate in four years. True, the married vet- 
eran gets $90, but try—say the vets— 
living in 4 crowded community with your 
wife on $90 a month. : 

Truth is thousands of vets are eating 
only two meals a day, going without enter- 
tainment of any kind. They have to watch 
very -last nickel. 

But the vets—in typical American 
style—take it smilingly. 

Agar Jaicks, 23-year-old president of 
the George Washington University Veter- 
ans Club, grinned when he was asked how 
it was done. 

“Frankly,” he- said, “you don’t eat 
anything you want to eat. You look at 
your pocketbook first. Evenings you shy 
away from dates. They cost money, and 
you just haven’t got it. Clothes—well, you 
better live on what you have.” 

Sen. Stewart (D.-Tenn.) has a bill to 
increase the student allowance for single 
veterans from $65 to $80, married veter- 
ans from $90 to $150. 

Present status of the veterans, say 
some, might be bearable if the allotment 
checks always came on time. Tardiness of 
even 12 hours in arriving puts students in 
desperate fix. 

Blame for slowness of checks is hard 
to place, for with 1,161,000 veterans re- 
ceiving education subsistence, some errors 
are bound to emerge. 





Charles U. Holbrook 


NO DATES. Agar Jaicks says vets can't afford 
them. (SEE: $1 a Day Students) 
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Cau be used 


EITHER OF 2 WAYS! 


Glid-N Moth, Fly, INSECT KILLER 
is new and different. It’s the only 
DDT solution that can be brushed on 
screens, garbage cans and other sur- 


faces . . . OR sprayed. 


5% DDT MOTH: FLY 


INSECT 
KILLER 





With sprey gun. 


MORE POWERFUL—When sprayed, Glid-N knocks moths, flies 
and other insects right out of the air! It’s fortified with Thanite 
. . « kills instantly. Yet Glid-N is absolutely safe when direc- 


tions are followed .. . 


won't harm humans or family pets... 


doesn’t stain or damage the sheerest fabrics. 


2 HANDY APPLICATOR—When brushed on or applied with 
handy applicator, Glid-N’s insect-killing power lasts for weeks 
. - . and without objectionable odor! Any insect that walks 
on a surface brushed with Glid-N dies within a matter of hours. 
Available in economical quart and pint bottles. Try a bottle today. 


Other Glid-N Handy Home Helpers 


LIQUID CLEANER Concentrate 
—Use only 2 to 3 teaspoons 
per gallon of water! 
SELF-POLISHING FLOOR WAX 
—Ic lasts ... stays on longer! 
Spreads easily. No rubbing. 
AUTO POLISH 
— Cleans, waxes with one appli- 
cation. Preserves the finish. 
SCRATCH REMOVER 


— Makes furniture scratches dis- 
appear... easily, quickly. 


Buy These Glid-N Products at Your Paint, 


MADE 
BY 


Cz 
CED 
CD 
CED 


Glidden 


2-4-D WEED KILLER 
—Trial bottle only 29c (60c value) 
4 oz. enough for 1000 sq. ft. 
FURNITURE POLISH 
—Gives a dry, greaseless luster! 
Cleans, polishes at same time. 
METAL POLISH 
— Removes stains, tarnish and 
dullness... easily! 
WALLPAPER REMOVER 


— The faster, easier way. 
muss. Economical. 


Less 


Hardware or Department Store 


PACEMAKER IN 
VALUE 








acing His Shadow All Quiet Along the Potomac 
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Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News 


Pulitzer Prize Winner, 1946 


Slight Case of Confusion — 


'{--ANDI DON'T KNOW 

+) WHETHER I WAS KICKED 

>) BY A DONKEY, 
OR SAT ON BY AN 
ELEPHANT! 
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Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch 
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STRIKE. The “Hill” sticks by its bricks. (SEE: 
Workman, Spare Those Bricks!) 


Workman, Spare Those Bricks! 


Old fashioned sidewalks of mellowed 
red brick are traditional around Boston’s 
Beacon Hill. And tradition in Boston is 
not to be tampered with. 

When city officials, spurred by the in- 
creasing number of sprains and spills on 
the time-roughened walkways, prepared to 
replace them with concrete, the Hill was 
shocked into action. 

Those gracious sidewalks had great 
aesthetic value, residents declared. Real 
estate values would drop. To whip up 
spirit a dowager held a pep meeting. Then 
self-styled “irate citizens” planted them- 
selves along demolition areas so work- 
men couldn’t toss the uprooted bricks 
aside. In one contested spot a row of 
matrons and a Pekinese sat sedately but 
firmly on a rug across the walk. 

Mayor James M. Curley was firm: 
The bricks must go. But the pressure 
proved too much. As workmen dropped 
their picks, one Beacon Hill Brahmin 
voiced the general relief: “I would rather 
walk carefully than walk on concrete.” 


Steamboats Round the Bend 


The Mississippi’s muddy waters will 
churn this June if two old-time steamboats 
match paddlewheels to end a feud that 
began last fall. 

In November the oil-burning Gordon 
C. Greene of Cincinnati, chanced on the 
Golden Eagle of St. Louis, and outdis- 
tanced her. The Eagle’s captain claimed 
he cut engines to save coal, that his 175- 
footer, built in 1904, had beaten better 
boats than the larger, younger Greene. 

Newspapers enthusiastically began 
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talking up a formal test for June 10, when 
the Eagle leaves her home port for a 659- 
mile run to St. Paul, Minn., and the Gor- 
don C. follows one day later. But Greene 
Line spokesmen stubbornly declare they 
are not promoting any race. 

Full Speed Ahead! Such a race 
wouldn’t be like those of Mark Twain’s 
day, when every run was a challenge, when 
pilots fastened safety valves down and 
steamed neck-and-neck, when bottoms 
snagged and boilers blew. But it would 
show there’s still glamor in Old Man 
River. 

Though barges have nosed out most 
of the elegant packets, each spring sees 
three picturesque Greene Liners (two of 
them freight only) operating from Cincin- 
nati, and last year the majestic Golden 
Eagle returned to passenger service after 
five years’ retirement. 

River Queen. Next year may bring 
a new challenger: the million-dollar stern- 
wheeler Delta Queen. Shipped from Scot- 
land to San Francisco 20 years ago, assem- 
bled piecémeal by imported Scotch work- 
ers, she ran moonlight trips out of San 
Francisco before the Navy put her to 
ferrying troops. Now the Greene Line has 
bought her from the War Assets Admin- 
istration. Renovated and rechristened, 
she'll spread more glamor along the 
levees. 

Right now, however, rivermen’s in- 
terest is on the Gordon C. Greene. There’s 
always that chance the Eagle may be “‘de- 
layed” en route to St. Paul. The race may 
come off yet. 


Lost and Found 


The U.S. mail always goes through. 
But now and then it takes time. 

A postal card, AWOL for 56 years, 
turned up in Washington the other day to 
puzzle authorities. On Dec. 6, 1890, the 
Interior Department mailed it to Harrisia, 
Burlington County, N.J. Now it’s back, 
marked “returned for better address.” 

Seems there’s no Harrisia in any 
Postal Guide. Question: Did a conscien- 
tious mailman spend half a century look- 
ing? The Post Office admits it doesn’t 
know. 


At Last, Goodbye 


For 63 years the Murray Hill Hotel 
had reigned sedately over New York’s 
Park Avenue at 41st Street—a pleasantly 
ugly red brick building as conspicuous 
among the skyscrapers as an hour-glass fig- 
ure on Fifth Avenue. It was fading. But 
no one quite believed it could go. 

It was built to be the world’s finest 
hostelry, at a cost of $1 million—in a day 
when $1 million meant something. Heavy 
mahogany enriched its 400 huge rooms. 
Bathrooms were vast and marble. The 
lobby, all marble and gold leaf, tactfully 
provided an entrance for ladies. To travel- 
ers the world over, the “Old Lady of 
Murray Hill” became—and remained—a 
symbol of Victorian elegance. 

The food was famous, In 1885, Cleve- 
land’s inaugural dinner was cooked in the 
Murray Hill kitchen, shipped by special 


train to Washington. Diamond Jim Brady 
ate his fat steaks in the Fountain Room 
with Lillian Russell. J. P. Morgan came 
regularly for double lamb chops. Through 
the years, thousands sought the peace and 
abundance of the hotel’s leisurely meals. 

Encampment. In February 1946 the 
present owners tried to close the hotel— 
long a target of building and fire codes. 
A 30-story office building was slated for 
the location, But 112 “guests” (some of 
whom had lingered for 30 years) hired 
lawyers and dug in. Skirmish followed 
skirmish, Late this April the management 
won, and locked the hotel doors. 

Last month a few faithful returned to 
walk among the rolled up carpets, finger 
Chinese vases and teakwood tables gath- 
ered in the lobby. Some came asking for 
pages from the register where Mark Twain, 
President McKinley, P. T. Barnum and 
Alf Landon had signed. One begged the 
rubber doormat bearing the hotel’s name 
The auctioneer’s hammer would take care 
of the rest. 


Silver Anniversary 


On May 30, 1922, 100,000 people 
watched Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft dedicate the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington. 

Now, on its silver anniversary, this 
white Colorado marble structure draws 
more than a million visitors a year—more 
than either the spectacular Washington 
Monument or the Jefferson Memorial. 

Since opening day, some 20 million 
people have gazed upon “the most beau- 
tiful edifice in America,” climbed its steps 
to look upon the brooding 19-foot figure 
of Lincoln, read the Gettysburg and Sec- 
ond Inaugural Addresses inscribed cleanly 
upon the inside walls. 

No special celebration is planned this 
spring. None is needed: The daily homage 
of men and women from all walks of life 
and many countries of the world is a fitter 
tribute to the man whose words and ideals 
today mean more than ever before. 





New York Herald Tribune 


THE END. No more guests in the Murray 
Hill lobby. (SEE: At Last, Goodbye) 
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Gift of Gab 


Arthur Lake, “Dagwood” on the 
Blondie program, says his idea of the 
world’s shortest conversation is that of two 
room mates: 

“V'upe” 

“Tum.” 


Summer Slump 


This summer the radio public will 
twist dials in a vainer-than-usual search 
for good listening. 

So far the shows scheduled to replace 
the big-winter-timers are nothing to shout 
about. Advertisers have pared budgets, 
and with the peelings have gone much of 
radio’s juice and meat. So long as net- 
works plug away at new ideas, however, 
there’s hope for a dark-horse show or two. 

Best of the Lot. Leading the parade, 
bandleader Paul Whiteman will emcee the 
first hour-long, five-a-week disc jockey 
show on a nationwide network. It starts 
June 20 on ABC at 3:45 p.m., EDT. 

A new comedy that may be funny re- 
places the Ginny Simms program on CBS 
June 20. Called Arthur’s Place, it sounds 
like a revamped version of Duffy’s Tavern 
transplanted to the Midwest. The “Place” 
is a tourist stop-over that features “genu- 
ine wild pork and beans” (pork has buck- 
shot in it.) 

On the same network, ex-bandleader 
Woody Herman and singer Peggy Lee de- 
but July 13 in The Hour of Charm spot. 

The orchestras of Tex Beneke and 
Frankie Carle will take over on alternate 
week nights after June 9 on NBC’s Ches- 
terfield Supper Club. 


More of the Same. Starting June 


24, NBC subs Fred Waring for Fibber 
McGee and Molly. It will be in addition 
to his regular morning broadcasts. Come- 
dian Jack Paar moved into Jack Benny’s 
slot on June 1. Composer-conductor Sig- 
mund Romberg goes into his third season 


WONDER BOY. He can direct, he can acf, 
and he can write. (SEE: Markle of CBS) 
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as a fill-in for Red Skelton on June to. 

Mutual is slow in summer changes but 
expects several. Music for an Hour, an in- 
formal 60 minutes of all kinds of music, 
is a newcomer on Sundays at 1 p.m., EDT, 


Markle of CBS 


CBS, which leads all the networks in 
the quality of its dramatic shows, has 
added another one. This time it’s a choice, 
hour-long program called Studio One 
(Tues., 9:30 p.m., EDT), 

It doesn’t re-shape movies like the 
network’s top-rated Lux Radio Theater. 
Nor does it depend on original material 
like The Columbia Workshop. It concen- 
trates on adaptations of leading literary 
works and plays, using both stage and 
radio actors. Later on, program super- 
visor Robert Landry hopes the show will 
develop its own stock company. 

The opening bill was Malcolm 
Lowry’s new novel Under the Volcano. 
Coming up are Christopher Morley’s The 
Human Being, George Kelly’s Craig’s 
Wife and F, Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great 
Gatsby. 

"Presenting .. ."' CBS takes pater- 
nal pride in the show’s director—tall, 26- 
year-old Fletcher Markle. Canadian-born, 
Markle began his writing career at the age 
of 10 with a pirate novel decorated with 
his own crayon art. 

When he was 18, he formed an acting 
company in Vancouver, B.C. After one 
play the company folded for want of 
funds. Undaunted, Markle led his troupe 
to radio and became known as Canada’s 
Norman Corwin and/or Orson Welles. 

During the war he wrote radio scripts 
for RCAF publicity in Ottawa, later was 
sent to England. There, in off-duty hours, 
he acted in a movie with Edward G. Rob- 
inson. His proudest achievement was a 
documentary film on buzz-bombing which 
was nominated for an Academy Award. 

Unflagging. Set on climbing, he 
hounded Corwin and Welles, got them to 
admit he was good. Finally, Corwin gave 
him a chance at CBS. And the boy won- 
der made good with free lance contribu- 
tions to Columbia Workshop. 

Then Welles offered him a crack at 
Hollywood. But the picture plans went 
poof; anyway, Hollywood disgusted Mar- 
kle. Now home is in New York with his 
wife and young son Stephen—and in radio. 


“Goodnight, Mrs. Calabash” 


Every Friday night (CBS, 9:30, 
EDT) comedian Jimmy Durante signs off 
with the fondly spoken words: “Good- 
night, Mrs. Calabash.” People ask him 
over and over again who she is. The more 
persistent they are, the tighter Durante 
buttons his lip. Here’s his wire to PATH- 
FINDER’s radio editor: 

EVERYBODY WANTS TO KNOW 
WHO IS MRS. CALABASH. THERE’S 
AN OLD CHINESE PROVERB TO WIT 
HE WHO STICKS HIS NOSE INTO 
DURANTE’S BUSINESS HAS HIS 
HANDS FULL. SERIOUSLY THOUGH, 
MRS. CALABASH IS A SECRET LOVE 
OF MINE AND ILL NEVER REVEAL 





TOO NOSY. Jimmy Durante's secret love is 
snoop-proof. (SEE: Mrs. Calabash) 


HER TRUE IDENTITY. IF I DID I 
COULDN'T SAY GOODNIGHT TO 
HER ANY LONGER. 

JIMMY DURANTE 


Spot Announcements 


One of the biggest deals for FM 
transmitters and studio equipment (about 
$250,000) has been clinched between 
RCA and the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. The union will 
build six FM stations (Chattanooga, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia) in one of labor’s strong- 
est bids for radio attention. 

@ @ Jazz fanatics who worship Lower 
Basin Street music should hear Mutual’s 
unsponsored This Js Jazz on Saturdays; 
2:30 p.m., EDT. It’s an unrehearsed, 
half-hour jam session by Negro and white, 
artists of the New Orleans school. There’s 
a weekly guest star in addition to regu- 
lars like ““Muggsy” Spanier, George Bru- 
nis, “Pops” Foster and “Baby” Dodds. 

@ e Estimated gross time sales for 
all four networks during the first five 
months of the year have dropped nearly 
$14 million as compared with the same 
time last year ($33.1 million to $31.7 mil- 
lion). NBC earned the biggest share with 
CBS a close second; ABC is third and 
Mutual last. 

© @ Columbia, developer of its own 
mechanical-type color television system, 
has kept quiet about plans for color since 
FCC ruled against its being used commer- 
cially. It will, however, continue with 
black and white broadcasts of sports and 
special events. 

e@ @ By popular demand Cavalcade of 
America repeats The Stirring Blood Mon- 
day, June 2, 8 p.m., EDT. The story, 
which deals with the RH blood factor in 
childbirth, was first presented in March. 
U.S. Public Health Commissioner Thomas 
Parran will appear on the program. 
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Better Late Than Never 


Charles Ives, pioneer American com- 
poser, was one of the first to weave musi- 
cal ideas as homespun and familiar as 
Three Blind Mice into rich and fanciful 
new tonal fabrics. Rejecting the classic- 
worship of his time, he wrote sonatas and 
symphonies about his Connecticut land- 
scapes, minstrel bands, camp meetings. 
And before Stravinsky and Schoenberg 
were heard in this country, he was using 
complex new harmonies and forms called 
“modern.” 

But few heard them. Now 72, he was 
53 before any of his important works 
- were publicly played. 

Ives was a revolutionary, held him- 
self aloof from the musical world. He sold 
insurance for a living, said composers 
should rub elbows with ordinary people, 
write about their everyday lives. Instead 
of prizes, he once wrote bluntly, com- 
posers should be given potato fields so 
they could “dig a little in real life.” 

But last month he got a prize any- 
way: the $500 Pulitzer award for out- 
standing contribution to American music. 
It was given for his Symphony No. 3, 
hailed at its premiere performance last 
year for “originality, virility and essential 
modernity.” 

Ives wrote it in 19rt. 


Ticket to Carnegie 


United Artists’ $2.5 million movie 
Carnegie Hall has what may prove to be 
the corniest plot of the year. 

But as a musical film, the produc- 
tion, presently being shown on a “road 
show” basis only, merits high praise. From 
the acoustically-perfect stage of New 
York’s famous Carnegie Hall it brings to 
Main Street at nominal price some of the 
world’s best music played by top-flight 
musicians whose concerts are sometimes 
difficult to get to and expensive to hear. 

Low Notes. The movie starts with 
the Hall’s opening in 1891. An Irish 
scrub girl loses her heart to the Hall, and 
spends a frustrated lifetime pushing her 
musical husband and son toward its cov- 
eted stage. Fortunately, producers Boris 
Morros and William Le Baron have 
chopped the story to give the artists more 
room in the 24-hour run. 

As a result, the audience spends most 
of its time happily listening to Jascha 
Heifetz in the Tchaikovsky violin con- 
certo, Lily Pons singing the Bell Song 
from Lakme, Rise Stevens, handsome Ezio 
Pinza, Rubinstein playing Polonaise in A 
Flat and Fire Dance, Jan Peerce’s rich 
voice in O Sole Mio, and orchestras led 
by Bruno Walter, Reiner, Rodzinski, Dam- 
rosch, and Stokowski. 

Some may feel the excellence of in- 
dividual performances is dimmed by the 
hodge-podge way they are strung together. 
But anyone with an ear for music will 
overlook that as he overlooks the plot. 
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Symphony by Pullman 


The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra last month finished a concert tour 
which probably set three U.S. records: 
(1) longest—10,000 miles; (2) most 
gruelling—s56 concerts in 56 days; (3) 
most fun. 

The orchestra’s 98 members visited 
53 cities, ate box lunches, lived in six 
Pullmans for two months and wore fake 
dickies to beat the laundry problem. 
Sandwiched in were a betrothal (two of 
the musicians), a birthday party in Nor- 
folk, Va. (for Conductor Pierre Monteux, 
72 on Apr. 4), and assorted antics by 
Mademoiselle Fifi, the Monteux poodle. 

Nice Going. Despite these distrac- 
tions, there was little but praise from 
East to West for the orchestra’s musical 
artistry. The French-born conductor’s jo- 
vial, easy authority and good humor were 
well suited to pilot such a junket. 

“I wanted other cities to know our 
orchestra,” Monteux explained. San Fran- 
ciscans are justly proud that since taking 
over in 1935 he has put their 36-year-old 
orchestra among the nation’s top 10, both 
artistically and financially. 

On May 15 the orchestra arrived 
home. Now, said Monteux, members 
would have time to “polish the shoes, take 
the bath.” 


Finale for Amneris 


Last month one more voice from the 
Golden Age of Opera was silenced. In 
Florida, surrounded by her husband and 
five children, Louise Homer died at 76. 

A Pittsburgh minister’s daughter, 
Mme. Homer had studied music despite 
parental objections that singing anything 
but hymns was sinful. At 24 she married 
her teacher, Sidney Homer. They went to 
Europe, where her rich contralto brought 
even royalty to her feet. 

Back home, her debut in 
Amneris in Aida—won acclaim 


1900—as 
that 


launched a 19-year career at the Metro- 





politan, more years in concert. She sang 
Maddalena in Rigoletto the night Caruso 
made his debut. With Geraldine Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, she thrilled 
opera-goers in many roles. But her un- 
forgettable parts were Orpheus in Gluck’s 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and Amneris. 


New Records 


For opera lovers and collectors, RCA- 
Victor’s second Heritage Series release 
summons from musical graves the voices 
of Pol Plancon, Jeanne Gerville-Reache, 
John McCormack, Mario Sammarco, Pas- 
quale Amato, Celestina Boninsegna, Lu- 
crezia Bori. All are familiar excerpts, 
made from original master pressings and 
packaged individually in glittering gold. 

Recommended Classics: Tchaikov- 
sky, Symphony No, 2 in C Minor (“Little 
Russian”), Minneapolis Symphony, Mi- 
tropoulos conducting (Columbia: 673). 

Mendelssohn, Reformation Symphony, 
London Philharmonic with Sir Thomas 
Beecham; plus Mozart’s La Clemenza di 
Tito (Victor: 1104). Vigorous reading of 
a hymn-studded work. 

Bartok, Concerto No. 3 for piano 
and orchestra, Gyorgy Sandor, pianist; 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Ormandy conduct- 
ing (Columbia: 674). A combination hard 
to beat. 

Brahms, Sonata in F Minor, William 
Kapell, pianist, and William Primrose, 
violist (Victor: 1108). Dynamic. 

Popular: Kurt Weill’s Street Scene, 
and Finian’s Rainbow (with music and 
dialog), using original Broadway casts. 
Columbia offers them as American classics. 

Patter Songs from Gilbert & Sullivan 
(Vol. 2) may win new Nelson Eddy fans 
(Columbia: 670). Songs by Frank Sinatra 
include How Deep Is the Ocean, I’m Sorry 
I Made You Cry (Columbia: C-124). 

Cowboy Classics, by Sons of the Pio- 
neers. Eight excellent pieces like Cool 
Water, The Everlasting Hills of Ohkla- 
homa and (surprisingly) Trees (Victor: 
P-168). 


United Artists 


BATON AND BOW. Fritz Reiner and Jascha Heifetz in The Hall. (SEE: Ticket to Carnegie) 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE! 


THE (77) TRAILER 









Buy America’s most popular, all-purpose 
trailer—the Bantam )4-ton. 


Highest quality, sturdily built throughout, 
and made for fast travel. Fully equipped. 


Your Bantam dealer can make immediate 
delivery. MAIL COUPON TODAY for 
complete information, 


Summ UTILITY. TRAILERS 


AMERICAN BANTAM CAR COMPANY 
205 BANTAM AVE., BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Manufacturers of SUPERCARGO TRUCK TRAILERS 


Send me literature and name of Bantam All-Purpose Utility 
Trailer dealer. 





Name _ 





Address 











You've dreamed of some day living 
or visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something you can doabout it. 
Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 3% earnings (rate 
paid as of December 31, 
3 1946) are offered by this time- 
0 tested, progressive organiza- 
tion, and Federal Insurance 
up to $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


Write today for your free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “‘life’’ in California. 


Ly, N Ens. 
STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South Olive Street 


ees Angeles 14, Colif, 
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Books 


Over 21? Too Bad! 


Martin Flavin, whose novel Journey 
in the Dark won the Pulitzer prize in 1944, 
has written an arresting story in The En- 
chanted (Harper: $3)—arresting because 


| the reader succumbs to the book’s emo- 


tional charm while his intelligence cries 
*‘No” to Flavin’s moral. 
That moral is the unscientific one that 


| all children are pure and natural while 
| adults are warped and afflicted with world- 


ly evils. Flavin says adults get this way 
not because of society but because cor- 
ruptness must come with physical ma- 
turity. 

To bring home this thesis, the author 
has written a delicate—even beautiful— 


| story about a group of Spanish war or 


phans who, when the book begins, are 
working for their. keep on a farm in 


| France. World War II put an end to even 


that measure of security for, when the 
Germans poured into France, the owner of 


| the farm turned the children over to a 
| priest and fled. 


Shipwrecked. The priest, no less 


confused than other Frenchmer, managed 


to get his charges on a boat which he mis- 
takenly assumed was going to America. 
When it was blown up by a German tor- 
pedo, the crew abandoned it and the chil- 
dren. ’ 

Symbolically, the boat stopped sink- 
ing as soon as it was free of the evil pres- 
ence of adults and pretty soon another 
boat came upon the scene and took the 
children aboard. A storm and a berserk 
seaman created even greater havoc on the 
new ship and once again only the children 
escaped with their lives. 

This time, however, their escape was 
more permanent. The gory vessel had been 
driven by the storm upon the shore and 
the children crawled out to find themselves 
in a tropical paradise—white sand, beau- 
tiful forests abounding in food, and not an 
adult (nor another child for that matter) 
in any part of it. There they lived for sev- 
eral years in idyllic harmony. 

Growing Pains. Only time was their 
enemy. Gil, the eldest, began to grow up 
and with maturity came a complex array 
of strains and misunderstandings. Gil even 
began to think of recovering the gold 
stored in the wrecked ship and to feel an 
urge to cross the mountains in search of 
a city with cinemas which he vaguely re- 
membered having seen in Madrid. Rosa, 
too, was becoming a young lady, and for 
the first time, kept a secret from the 
other children. 

But the forests had not changed and 
the young ones were still happy. With 
sadness, Rosa remarked that the change 
was in herself. So Gil and Rosa made 
their decision. It was not a joyful decision 
but it was the best they could do for there 
was no going back to the pure, uncom- 
plicated state of childhood. 

This is the story of The Enchanted. 
It is gracefully written with sensual de- 
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Wide World 
MARTIN FLAVIN. The children star in his new 
novel. (SEE: Over 217) 


scriptive passages and perceptive glimpses 
into a child’s mind, with particular em- 
phasis on the unrelatedness of childhood 
experience. It is not, of course, a totally 
realistic picture of children. Whoever has 
seen two sturdy toddlers tugging vigorous- 
ly on the opposite ends of a toy fire en- 
gine, screaming all the while with rage, 
will find it hard to imagine any group of 
children living in such constant harmony. 
And growing pains, most readers will feel, 
are stimulated from without, not from 
within. 

Despite these intellectual question 
marks, Flavin’s book is extremely pleasing 
reading matter and his argument is stim- 
ulating if not convincing. 


A, B, C of the Sea 


Ferdinand C. Lane is a doughty sea- 
faring man who has done an even doughtier 
job of researching for his new book, The 
Mysterious Sea (Doubleday: $3). 

The reader wades with excitement 
through a wealth of information about 
oceans, ships and men who man them. 
Only criticism of the book as entertain- 
ment is that its startling facts and figures 
parade so fast the reader almost has to 





Yashima 


JAP SOLDIER AND BABY. They cherished the 
civilian life. (SEE: Other New Books) 
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Look Out for 
Pin-Worms 


Recent medical reports reveal 
that an amazing number of chil- 
dren (and grown-ups, too) may 
be victims of Pin-Worms. Yes— 
one out of every three examined 
were found to be infected, often 
without suspecting what was 
wrong! And these stubborn, ugly 
pests living inside the human 
body can cause real distress. 


So be on guard for the signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms in 
your children and yourself—es- 
pecially the tormenting rectal 
itch. For today you can, and 
should, do something about it. 
Thanks to a special, officially 
approved drug principle, an ef- 
fective treatment for Pin-Worms 
has been made possible. 

This drug is the vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. The small, easy-to-take 
P-W tablets act in a special way 
to remove Pin-Worms easily, 
safely. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, and follow the sim- 
ple directions on the package. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 
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turn away for breath. But pretty. soon, 
he’s back digesting them with renewed ap- 
petite, enthralled at the idea that the 
progeny of a single cod fish, if they all 
survived for several generations, would fill 
the ocean and drown the world; with the 
possibility of huge, unknown sea monsters 
lurking miles below the surface of the seas; 
at his graphic description of queer bio- 
logical specimens such as the angler (a 
rod of cartilage juts out of his head from 
which is suspended a fibrous line ending 
in three barbed hooks). 

Even Murder! There are chapters on 
the tides, minerals in the sea, famous 
chasms in the ocean floor such as the Min- 
danao Deep where the whole of Mount 
Everest could be sunk with a mile of water 
to spare, shipwrecks, mutinies and crimes 
on shipboard (stokers on one English ves- 
sel crammed the chief engineer head-first 
into one of his own furnaces). 

Despite such variety, the reader is im- 
pressed with the vast unknown that 
oceanographers still face. There are still 
great areas where no sounding has been 
made and at best a sounding is a feeble 
groping in the dark. Scientists still argue 
whether the ocean is increasing or de- 
creasing and no one knows how the oceans 
got their salt. 


Other New Books 


The Great Snow, by mys Morton 
Robinson (Simon & Schuster: $2.75). This 
is the story of a neurotic family and some 
even more neurotic guests stranded in a 
country house during a 20-day blizzard. 
Ruston Cobb, head of the house, manages 
to keep his uncooperative flock alive (ex- 
cept for his son who dies of pneumonia) 
by some strenuous exertion, including a 
50-mile trip through the ice-floes of the 
Hudson in a tiny outboard motor boat. 
After the storm, they learn that civiliza- 
tion is a feeble thing after all: 700,000 
people in New York City alone have died 
from the blizzard. During the storm, they 
also learned that the conventions that hold 
families and friends together are feeble 
too. The book is exciting, despite an in- 
volved symbolism that complicates plot 
and characterization. 


Horizon Is Calling, by Taro Yashima 
(Henry Holt: $3.50). The author, a Jap- 
anese artist who worked for the OWI in 
this country during the war, tells the 
rather quiet story of his life in Japan in 
the years just before hostilities. It is his 
method of telling which makes the book a 
dramatic experience for the reader. 

Every page is dominated by a sketch 
with only a line or two of text to sharpen 
its meaning. For example, under a draw- 
ing of a sweeping view of the countryside 
he remarks simply “The winter of 1935-36 
was the first winter my wife and I faced 
after we were out of prison.” Then the 
next page has a drawing of a table holding 
a lamp and medicine bottles and the author 
speaks of a long cold winter spent lying 
in a sick bed. 

The book is a sequel to a previous 
autobiographical work The New Sun pub- 
lished in 1943. 
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Ralleve redness, roughness, 
keep skin soft with fragrant, 
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Soap and Ointment. Buy at 
your druggist’s today! 
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THE NEW CHAPLIN. His baggy pants and 
tattered coat are no more. (See Below) 


No Tramp Here 


Charlie Chaplin fans have a difficult, 
even painful, adjustment to make. Their 
idol has slammed the door on the beloved 
little tramp with the baggy pants, im- 
possible shoes and wistful courage. 

He has become Monsieur Verdoux 
(Chaplin-United Artists)—a sleek, fash- 
ionable scoundrel. A murderer, in fact. 

Verdoux marries rich, worthless 
women, separates them first from their 
valuables, then from their lives. Why? For 
his crippled wife and his roly-poly little 
son; because Verdoux is, at heart, a de- 
cent, affectionate family man. 

Motive. Chaplin orchestrates two 
major themes: (1) murder is simply a 
logical extension of the ruthless methods of 
big business; (2) the taking of a life by an 
individual is a crime, but the destruction 
of thousands by a nation’s armed forces is 
justified in the name of war. 

Neither of these notions would seem 
startling, or even relatively fresh, except 
on the timid screen which usually mirrors 
nothing more complex than a leading 
lady’s shallow torment in deciding between 
two handsome juveniles, 

The two Verdoux themes are half- 
truths, but worth consideration for all 
that. Chaplin has not been entirely suc- 
cessful in handling them. Nevertheless, 
his movie is provocative—in spite of its 
frequent incoherence—and for long 
stretches, hilarious in spite of its cruelty. 

Die-Hard. His frantic attempts to 
kill the loud, indestructible Martha Raye 
are as funny as anything to be seen in pic- 
tures this year or next. Miss Raye, in fact, 
comes close to stealing the picture with 
her wild braying and her shattering dis- 
play of primal energy. 
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But Chaplin, as star, wrjter, director 
and composer, still deserves first honors. 
The dainty buffoonery he brings to Mon- 
sieur Verdoux is, in essence, the same sort 
of pantomime he used to do as the little 
tramp. 

Set against the. queer, flickering, 
chaotic world common to all his films 
(the background of the new one is sup- 
posed to be Paris), his performance glows 
with the authentic Chaplin fire. 

It’s still a question whether his old 
admirers, who are accustomed to the pure 
comedy of things like The Gold Rush, 
will be able to see the light for the 
shadows. 


Greetings, Friends 


Welcome Stranger (Paramount) is 
the doctors’ Going My Way. Bing Crosby 
and Barry Fitzgerald have substituted ties 
for clerical collars, but they’re the same 
whimsical team that won Oscars back in 
1944. Crosby plays a young city doctor 
who takes over a village medical practice 
while the beloved elder doctor (Fitzgerald) 
takes a well-earned vacation. 

The scriptwriters haven’t missed a 
trick to make this a homey, family-trade 
comedy. They’ve set the story in Maine 
to bring in some salty, Down East charac- 
ters. For pathos, there’s a drunken news- 
paper editor whose teen-age daughter ap- 
peals to Crosby to cure her father. For 
romance, the village schoolteacher (Joan 
Caulfield) does nicely. And for suspense, 
the teacher’s local fiancé tries to run the 
new doctor out of town and queer Fitz- 
gerald’s chance to run his long-dreamed-of 
hospital. 

Team-Work. Crosby and Fitzgerald 
squeeze the last drop of humor and hu- 
manity out of a simple story. Their charm 
lies in the kick they seem to get out of 
their roles. Fitzgerald plays the elderly 
Puck with ingratiating warmth. And Cros- 
by is quite at home with his flashy jackets 
and quick repartee. His voice sounds bet- 
ter than usual, particularly in a square 
dance number, Country Style. 


The stars get strong support, too. 


Comely Joan Caulfield’s acting has im- 
proved considerably 


Skies. 


since Blue 





Elizabeth Patterson and Percy Kilbride 
are properly dour as New Englanders. 

Welcome Stranger’s appeal is that of 
a familiar friend whose return visit is as 
pleasant as the first. 


They'll All Be Colossal 


Moviegoers can look forward to big- 
ger and better pictures, but fewer of 
them. 

To combat declining box-office lines 
and the rising prestige of British films, 
the multi-billion dollar motion picture in- 
dustry has decided to reel in its film 
and concentrate on sure-profit, grade-A 
pictures. 

A backlog of 189 movies made in 
1946 is yet to be released. After that, 
MGM cameras will produce only 18 films 
this year as compared to 30 in 1946. 
Paramount plans to cut last year’s 20 fea- 
tures to 18. Twentieth Century-Fox will 
slice from 25 to 20, Republic from 62 to 

2, RKO from 37 to 28. And Universal- 
International is eliminating all “B” films, 
lowering its total from 55 to 25. 


Holiywood Goes West 


« Git out your six shooters and ten 
gallon hats, pardners. Hollywood is ridin’ 
the range with a trio of class-A horse 
operas, replete with superior casts, magni- 
ficent scenery and beautiful horses. 

e © California (Paramount) tops 
the list of the new sagebrush sagas. At 
first it seems as though it might turn into 
a Technicolor Oklahoma. Opening scenes 
show the westbound pioneers draped over 
covered wagons or around campfires burst- 
ing into choruses composed by Earl (Bal- 
lad for Americans) Robinson. But when 
the trail-blazers hear there’s gold in Cali- 
fornia, they rip off a final ballad to Gold 
and get down to the real business of any 
Western—battling and romancing. 

From there on the movie follows a 
familiar pattern. There’s the muscular 
hero (played by usually urbane Ray Mil- 
land), the beautiful adventuress (Barbara 
Stanwyck), a black-hearted villain (George 
Coulouris) and a noble farmer (Barry 
Fitzgerald). These talented people throw 





BEDSIDE MANNERS. Both Crosby's and Fitzgerald's are sure-fire. (SEE: Greetings, Friends) 
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Presto Assures 
Savings and Safety 


Get PRESTO, the sirong, safe Duraglas jar! 
PRESTO home-canning protection costs no 
more! . . . And to be sure, use PRESTO Zinc 
Porcelain-Lined Caps and PRESTO Red Rings 
with the white-spot trademark ... Or GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPERS Two-Piece Vacuum Caps. 
Top quality! Best results! 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


FEET HURT? 


TRY OR. BARRON’S NEW FOOT CUSHION 

fi Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
* &} weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron's New 
Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 

#7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 

to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!” Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUASANTEE. Money back if nv blessed relief. 
ORTHO CO., 18 W. 83 ST. Dept. 4F, N.Y. C. 24 
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OUTDOOR ROMANCE. Milland and Stanwyck 
give it gloss. (SEE: Hollywood Goes West) 


themselves whole-heartedly into the con- 
flict between Californians, who want state- 
hood, and the villain tyrant, who aims at 
a personal empire. 

The result is bloody enough for har- 
dened Western fans. And, thanks to the 
cast, the picture gleams with more polish 
than the plot warrants. 

© @ Ramrod (United Artists) has an 
unusual approach. The characters from 
the wide-open spaces act as though they’d 
been to see a few “private eye” melo- 
dramas. Their dialogue, as terse and 
mysterious as a Humphrey Bogart thriller, 
goes like this: “Are you gonna?” “No.” 
(Pause) “No?” “No.” (Pause) “Well?” 
(Pause) “Thanks.” 

After 10 minutes it can be deduced 
that a feud blisters between sheep breeders 
and cattle breeders. Veronica Lake, on 
the side of the sheep, evidently has more 
in mind for Joel McCrea than a job as 
her ranch “ramrod” (foreman). But she 
gets little help from McCrea who turns 
from her vixen ways to the town’s lady- 
like seamstress, Arleen Whelan. Whether 
Veronica’s sheep-raising schemes work 
out isn’t clear, though she manages to ar- 
range a number of revenge deaths. 

McCrea seems quite happy as the taci- 
turn cowpoke. And most of the cast, in- 
cluding Preston Foster, Don DeFore and 
Donald Crisp, give convincing perform- 
ances. But Veronica can’t compete with 
the over-shadowing beauty of the rugged 
Utah hills. 

e @ Cheyenne (Warners) is the mu- 
sical-comedy Western. Here the accent 
falls on sex, singing and comedy. Dennis 
Morgan, Jane Wyman and Janis Paige 
bounce along the stagecoach trail with a 
zest to please any boots-and-saddle fan. 
Though there’s no plot to remember, 
movie-goers will probably go home hum- 
ming the film’s tunes, Going Back to Old 
Cheyenne and I’m So In Love. 
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ONE-UNIT 
HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dost. PF-76 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicage 8, Ill. 
Please send me, without obligation, FREE Booklet 
about Hearing Problems. 
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INCHES in Circumference. 
GORGEOUS RAINBOW 
ASSORTMENT of choice 
Darwin, Cottage and Breeder. 
Wide range of brilliant colors and 
shades of red, white, pink, lav- 
ender, yellow, bronze, purple and 
orange. Sold in Mixture Only. 
Guaranteed To Bloom 
Next Spring 
Order Now. A post card will do. Bulbs will be de- 
livered postpaid, C.O. D. in time for fall planting. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 R.T., GALESBURG, MICH. 


ORDER NOW 
PAY NEXT FALL 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 





| Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 


Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 
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operate from your home or emall office after short home taming course 
No capital required. No goods to buy No age limit. + Others carn 
$50.00 + $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 
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Send today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 
STEPHENSON METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass, 
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IMPERIAL $1.50 
Billiard Shope 


IMPERIAL HONEY- SEAL 


None genuine without 
this seal in bowl 
U.S. Pat. 2,111,588 


Each bowl is sealed to 
protect the honey treatment 


The Seal in the Bow! is the sign of a 
good pipe. The seal is put in place 
when the pipe is finished, to pretect 
the Honey-Treatment which each 


YELLO-BOLE receives. The honey _ 


cures your smoke, so that YELLO- 
BOLE is always MILD, pleasant and 
sweet-tempered. That’s why the pic- 
ture of the Honey-Girl is displayed 
where YELLO-BOLES are sold. Be 
sure you get what you ask for, 
YELLO-BOLE. At dealers. Kaufmann 
Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Established 1851, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD $1 © this mark on stem 

IMPERIAL $1.50 ©) this mark on stem 

PREMIER $2.50 CoD this mark on stem 
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Bypaths 


Streetcar, Stay “Way 
from My Pedestrial Digits 


A trolley’s made of tons of steel 
It rolls upon an iron wheel 
It bumps along a metal track 
It goes downtown and then comes back 
I do not care much where it goes 
So long it don’t go on my toes. 
—R. Conly. 

x * * 

President Truman sent his private 
plane to bring Mexico’s President Aleman 
here for a visit . . . and perhaps a loan. 
“We Call For and Deliver.” 

~ * * 

Famous saying (still unborn): I'd 

rather be left than President. 
2 “s 

Civil service is what you get in restau- 
rants between wars. 

* ia * 

Running into debt isn’t nearly so up- 
setting as running into creditors. 

* x * 

Tune in the radio commentator and 
draw your own confusions is the order of 
the day. 


Freedom's Clause 


“One World,” they say, 
But as for me: 
No world at all 
Unless it’s free! 
S. Omar Barker 


A buyers’ strike against exorbitantly 
priced housing is reported. At last people 
are beginning to use those heads they can’t 
get a roof over.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

* * * 

Title for Marshall’s report on Mos- 
cow conference: Nothing About Much 
Ado.—New Orleans Times-Picayune, 

* * * 

“A man should make his wife a silent 
partner in his business affairs,” declares a 
woman columnist. How?—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


"“Confound it, Smithers—you've forgotten the 
pole again!" 


Tobacco tax drives Britons to smoke 
coltsfoot root and clover flowers. At least 
they’re spared some of our cigars.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. ° 

* * x 

Two years a President, Mr. Truman 
is physically in fine fettle, which he no 
doubt ascribes to getting up at 5:30 on the 
right side of the issue and taking a brisk 
walk.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * x 

In some cities the main purpose of the 
voting machine is to record the machine 
vote.—Dallas News. 

* * * 

One divorce is all set except for who 
gets custody of the Book of The Month 
Club membership.—Kansas City Star. 

* * * 


Stalin sees very little difference be- 
tween our Republicans and Democrats. 
However, there are times when we are very 
thankful for the little difference.—Buffalo 
News. 

a * 6 

It would be interesting to know how 
that new glue that can lift a locomotive 
compares in strength with the stuff they 
put on railroad car windows to keep them 
from opening.—Boston Herald. 
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So Fast! 


You get instant heat the minute 
you turn on the burner! The 
modern Perfection Oil Range is 
as fast as gas, faster than electri- 
city. Time in the kitchen is cut 
greatly. There’s more time for 
better living. 


So Clean! 


Pots and pans, walls and wood- 
work stay spotlessly clean with a 
Perfection Oil Range. There’s 
absolutely no smoke or soot to 
dirty clean kitchen curtains. And 
there’s no odor from the burners. 
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So Economical! 
You can enjoy perfectly con- 
trolled, clean cooking at a small 
cost because Perfection Oil 
Ranges burn kerosene, the 
modern economy fuel. 





Perfection Stove Company: 7886-C Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


ATLANTA * CLEVELAND + CHICAGO «+ JERSEY CITY * KANSAS CITY *« OAKLAND « ST. PAUL 


Mfrs. of Oil Cookstoves, Oil Heaters, Oil Water Heaters, Oil and Gas Winter Air-Conditioning Furnaces., 
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